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FEDERAL AMD... 


With Congress convened a little over 
a month at time of publication, supporters 
of federal aid to education, designed in 
some manner or form to remedy the 
many ills of education, appear to be of 
good number. What will actually come 
out of this session remains to be seen 
and, if anything at all, will likely be 
the result of a long, bitter battle in both 
Houses. 

Fortunately for all, the panic which 
swept a good number of responsible 
people upon the appearance of the Rus- 
sian satellite has abated and calmer 
appraisals (although not necessarily ac- 
curate ones) are being made of the situa- 
tion. From several of these, proposals for 
Federal aid are likely to come. Legisla- 
tion, if actually passed, will undoubtedly 
be along the lines of the recommenda- 
tions offered by the following: 

1. Mr. Marion Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, in a 
memorandum addressed to Congress, pro- 
posed: 

(a) To foster higher education, grant 

to the states on a 50-50 basis, 
funds to encourage earlier, im- 
proved, and more systematic test- 
ing of the abilities and aptitudes 
of students. 

(b) Matching grants to the states to 

support improved counseling and 


idance o! young students. 
(c) Grant federal scholarships to sup- 


plement college and _ university 
scholarships which are being fi- 
nanced today ~~ the states, by 


communities, and by private or- 
pales. These would num- 
r approximately 10,000 per year. 
Grant funds on a 50-50 basis 
with the states for a four-year 
pase to encourage the states and 
ocal school systems to provide 
more and better teaching of sci- 
ence and mathematics. 
Provide 1,000 = graduate-level 
fellowships to encourage more 
able college students to continue 
into graduate studies and thereby 
prepare for college teaching 
careers. 

(f) Finance the establishment and 
operation of training centers in 
languages, a critically important 
matter today. 

2. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and the AASA which 
recommended steps to provide the fol- 
lowing urgent needs: 

(a) Better educational opportunity for 

able students. 

(b) Better counseling and guidance. 

(c) Improvement in the selection and 
education of teachers. 

(d) Improvement in the working con- 
ditions of teachers and in their 
social prestige and economic 
status. 

(e) More and better equipped school 
and college buildings. 

(£) Improvements in instruction in all 
subjects including mathematics, 
sciences, and languages. 

On December 30, 1957, the federal 
administration made concrete some of its 
proposals by announcing a four-year 
emergency program to meet urgently 
important needs in American education, 
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requiring funds in the neighborhood of 
one billion dollars over a four-year period, 
to carry out the proposals generally out. 
lined in Mr. Folsom’s program above, 


THE NEA 


The most drastic of the proposals yet 
offered was by the NEA, when, on the 
same day the administration announced 
its plans, the NEA’s executive secretary, 
Dr. William Carr termed the plans “fay 
below realistic appraisal of the needs 
which our schools confront.” Dr. Carr and 
the NEA feel that one billion dollars g 
year is needed immediately and _ this 
amount should be stepped up to five bil- 
lion dollars a year within five years, To 
accomplish their objectives, they have 
set up a “round the clock” office to 
lobby for their program of federal aid 
and are willing to spend quite a bit of 
money to see that it is rammed through, 

This move is certainly to be expected 
from the NEA since, having been de- 
feated in their federal aid program of 
last year, they would naturally redouble 
their efforts this year. The basis of this 
drive is their acknowledged intention to 
federalize public education, and to this 
end they have endorsed and amplified the 
administration’s proposal. It might be 
appropriate to note here that Mr. Law. 
rence G. Derthick, formerly one of the 
NEA’s top officers, is now Commissioner 
of Education in the Department of H. E. 
and W. 

Where all this will lead is, to say the 
least, uncertain. Not all educators share 
the feeling that federal aid is needed 
as witness the recent spirited debate on 
the topic at the Conference of Christian 
Colleges in Miami last month. Indeed, 
many feel that federal aid of any kind 
will open a Pandora’s Box of troubles 
which is likely to lead to federal contrdl. 


we AN CATHOLIC 
ERPIcCATIan 

While the debate goes on, we are in- 
clined to step back a bit and ask where 
will private education and_ particularly 
Catholic education fit into this whole pic- 
ture. If a quarter-billion to a_ billion 
dollars a year is going to be spent on 
education, dollars gathered from taxes 
on all citizens, certainly Catholic educa 
tion should fit in somewhere. 

Actually, there has been no mention 
private education and the role it would 
play. We believe that if a program d 
federal aid is passed and put into effec, 
participation will be along the lines of 
the G. I. Bill of rights according to 
which individual students are free t 
select the institutions they desire to at 
tend, public or private. We feel also that 
grants will be on the basis of merit alone 
and will place Catholic and private it 
stitutions on a par with the public inst 
tutions. Certainly, in justice, this 
have to be so. 
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Federal aid, in itself, is not unwork- 
able. It has been proven in the case of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights and in the grant- 
ing of fringe benefits to parochial school 
children that it is able to aid education 
without imposing federal control on the 
institutions using it. However, if this 
aid is used to lay the groundwork for 
eventual control, it would be contrary to 
the basic rights and traditions of all 
citizens and would be extremely hazard- 
ous to the freedoms Catholic education 
enjoys today. For this reason, we ap- 
plaud such efforts as the tax-certificate 
plan but are opposed to many of the pro- 
posals outlined by Mr. Folsom and the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

We certainly “view with alarm” the 
moves of the NEA in this matter for 
both the short term and long term ob- 
jectives. At the same time, however, we 
must realistically acknowledge the prob- 
ability of some program of federal aid 
passing in this Congress. Whether this 
will lead to bigger programs, more con- 
trol, and eventual federalization of the 
public school system remains to be seen. 
We earnestly and sincerely hope that the 
responsible people in education and out- 
side of it will not allow it to become so. 


PRAVER FOR CATHOL if 
TEACHERS 


Although there are undoubtedly many 
prayers composed specifically for the 
teacher, it has remained for our Holy 
Father Pius XII to compose a prayer 
which puts into words these sentiments 
we seek to express in our daily prayer. 
The Pope writes: 


O Word Incarnate, Teacher of teachers, 
our most amiable Jesus, You who 
deigned to come into the world to 
show men the way to heaven with Your 
infinite wisdom and inexhaustible good- 
ness, in Your kindness hear the humble 
Suppeations of those who, following 
in Your footsteps, would be Catholic 
teachers worthy of the name, showing 
to souls the sure paths that lead to You 
and through You to eternal happiness. 

Give us light, not only to avoid the 
snares and pitfalls of error, but also 
that we may penetrate truth, especially 
in those things where Your divine sim- 
plicity is reflected, so that we may ac- 
quire that light of clarity in which that 
which is the most essential becomes the 
most simple and therefore the most 
ed to the intelligence even of 
children. Visit us with the help of 
Your creative spirit, so that we may be 
able to teach the doctrines of the Faith 
properly, as we have received the 
mandate to do so. 

Give us virtue, that we may adapt 
ourselves to the yet immature mille 
of those who follow us, to encourage 
their fresh and beautiful energies, to 
understand their defects and to sup- 
port their restlessness. Give us the grace 
to make ourselves small without 
abandoning our position of duty, in 
imitation of you, O Lord, who made 

ourself as one of use without leaving 
the most high throne of Your divinity. 

But above all, fill us with Your 
spirit of love; love for You, only and 

Master, that we may immolate 
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ourselves in Your holy service; love for 
our profession, that we may see it as 
a most noble vocation and not as a 
common employment; love for our 
sanctification, as the principal source 
of our labor and our apostolate; love 
for souls, which we must mold and 
model to the true and the good, love for 
our students, to make them exemplary 
citizens and faithful sons of the Church; 
love for our beloved youth and chil- 
dren, with true paternal feelings, more 
elevated, more conscious and more 
pure in its natural simplicity. 

And you, most holy Mother, under 
whose loving care the young Jesus grew 
in wisdom and grace, our inter- 
cessor before your divine Son, and ob- 
tain for us the abundance of heavenly 
graces, to the end that our work may 
rebound to His honor and glory, who 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
lives and reigns for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


MORK WORK: 


The absence of a definite set of values, 
a disdain for education and what amounts 
to the loss of backbone in the youth of 
today, is nowhere better evidenced than 
in the statistics of the criminal courts. 

In New York City the moral deteriora- 
tion of youth has reached such propor- 
tions that a Brooklyn judge, Morris 
Liebowitz, has asked a grand jury to 
investigate the causes of the situation. 

These causes, coupled with those re- 
sulting in the diminishing number of stu- 
dents taking science courses, are diff- 
cult to pin down. But the deterioration 
of the academic standards in high schools, 
resulting in extensive corrective work on 
the college level, is attributable in part 
to that thought which emphasizes the 
emotional and psychological aspects of 
education at the expense of academics. 

The solution lies not solely knowing 
more and more about the whys and 
wherefores of individual children; it lies 
as well in the mastery of a particular sub- 
ject and the best means to get it across. 
If this means hard work, long hours, it 
must be done. To look at education real- 
istically, we must realize that to master 
a subject, work—hard work—is required 
and there is no substitute. 

The fact that this is not widely ap- 
preciated is brought out very succinctly 
by Mr. Holmes Alexander in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin: 


But still the problem (sputnik) will 
remain. No amount of bustling about, 
no proliferation of bureaucrats and 
shining new titles will do the trick. 
There is only one solution. In the 
schoolhouses, the laboratories, the fac- 
tories, and the offices, this country 
must go back to work. 

But who dares tell this to the 
American people. For a quarter-cen- 
tury, Americans have been told not to 
go to work . . . don't take “hard” 
courses in school or college, don’t let 
the community do something that the 
Federal Government might do later. 

The trend of the welfare state has 
been away from the horny hands and 
the late-burning lamp by which early 
Americans worked and studied and by 


which mid-20th-century Russians are 
now threatening to conquer. 

In the same vein the Catholic Tran- 
script, of Hartford, Conn., editorialized: 
. . . a curriculum anemic in genuine 
academic matter but awash with non- 
intellectual, if not anti-intellectual 
trivia, is attributable to a combination 
of factors. . . . Also at fault is the com- 
munity at large. Good honest, hard 
work is little respected in our society 
today. The easy way is the ideal for 
most. But there is no easy way in 
education. Benjamin Franklin slaved to 
get a reading knowledge of foreign 
anguages so that he might study sci- 
entific writings in other tongues. Abra- 
ham Lincoln labored at the fireside, 
and walked many miles for the loan 
of books. Such industry is requisite to 
education in or out of schools. There is 
no substitute for it. In the age of 
ersatz, this basic truth is generally 
denied. The results are glaring. 


LONGER TRAINING FOR 
TEACHING SISTERS 


The shortage of nuns to staff the many 
parochial schools in this country has 
often led to the quick training of as- 
pirants, qualification and assignment to 
a school before they were adequately 
trained. This applies not only to specific 
subjects but to the spiritual formation as 
well. 

To remedy this, the Sister Formation 
program has been set up and adapted 
by more than 310 religious communities 
throughout the country. Its ultimate ob- 
jective is to extend the training program 
of aspirants to give them a firm founda- 
tion in the subjects they are to teach 
as well as develop individual spiritual 
formation. 

At the recent educational conference 
of the Sisters of Loretto at Webster Col- 
lege, this program was outlined and pre- 
sented to the representatives. 

Developed by the nuns themselves, the 
plan calls for training necessary to give 
the nuns an educational background at 
least equivalent and, if possible, exceed- 
ing that of public school teachers. This 
would virtually double the 30 months 
prevalent in some orders to 5 full years. 

To put this in effect, the major su- 
periors in many orders are now moving 
to add to the present brief postulant and 
novitiate years of training, a “juniorate” 
program which would consist of a junior 
college training at least, and a four-year 
college course at most. 

Hand in hand with this extended train- 
ing will go the spiritual formation train- 
ing. As Sister Mary Emil Penet, I.H.M., 
pointed out during the conference, the 
extended training currently now in effect 
in some orders has improved vocations. 






We are confident that the lengthening 
of Sisters’ training as well as the deep- 
ening of their spiritual formation will 
have a great effect on vocations. One 
order in particular that I know of now 
has doubled the number of vocations 

t it had several years ago, when 
more highly trained sisters went 
out into the field. 
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e TO PUPILS—Clear, legible writing builds confidence, helps 


gain mastery of any subject 


e TO TEACHERS—Makes teaching easier and produces definite 
results—without meaningless drill 


e TO SCHOOL—An obvious accomplishment that builds parental 


satisfaction 


1957 EDITION! CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writ- 
ing for first graders, designed to 
accompany the teacher's manual 
described at right. Copyright 
1956. 37¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable work- 
book for second graders to ac- 
company the teacher's manual 
described at right. Copyright 
1957. 46¢ each 


PALMER 
METHOD 


Fountain 75¢ each 
Pen in orders of 
one dozenormore. 
Attractive pens in assorted colors 
with medium, fine or extra fine 
replaceable points. ..a valuable 
aid to better penmanship. 


Newly revised and improved with 
new illustrations, script copy, etc. 
Copyright 1957. Series of non- 
consumable books with grade 
level appeal. Book 3A is de- 
signed to cover transition from 
manuscript to cursive in any grade. 
Order Books | to 8 if cursive only 
is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught 
after manuscript. 27¢ each 


(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 


EASY WAY 
(Teacher’s Manval) 


New improved 1958 revision. 
Gives the beginner the advan- 
tage of starting out with the cor- 
rect procedure and makes manu- 
script writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


Teacher's Manual FREE with in- 
dividual orders of 20 or more 
workbooks described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the 
capitals, small letters and 
numerals. Excellent as perma- 
nent blackboard border. Cards 
are 1842 x 17 inches. In manu- 
script or cursive. Colors: white 
on black or green. $1.15 each 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 


A.N. PALMER CO. 
aa METHOD Ee ee 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y 








PERSONALITIES | 
In Focus 


> Br. Raphael Wilson, C.S.C., dean 
St. Edward’s University has been 
pointed to the Texas State Board § 
Examiners in basic sciences for the ¢ 
time. 


> Mt. St. Agnes College has added 4 
new instructors to the faculty in the y 
sons of Rev. James C. Donohue, Sr. Mary 
Ellen, R.S.M., Sr. Mary Louise, RSM 
Sr. Mary Judith, R.S.M., Miss Shid 
Sham, and Mr. Gene Peciulus. 


> The Rev. Boniface Schmitt, O.P., pipe 
fessor of theology, is one of the ten new 
faculty members at St. Xavier College, ¥ 


> Originally from the Archdiocese of 
York, V. Rev. Msgr. John J. Lennon 
been reappointed by the Board of Trg 
tees as Dean of the National Catholi 
School of Social Service of the Catholi 
University of America. ‘) 


> Assistant professor of physics at $e 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklym 
N. Y., Sr. Mary Corde, C.S.J. has b 
awarded a National Science Found 

faculty fellowship for additional reseag 


> The new president of the Departmale 
of School Superintendents of the Nati 
Catholic Educational Association is 
Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, superint 
ent of schools for the Brooklyn Diocesé 


> Chairman of the English department 
Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y., 
Vianney Vormwald, O.F.M. has 
named chairman of the Catholic Reg 
cence Society. 


> Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham of Washi 
was named director of the ‘Commig 
on American Citizenship of the 
University of America. 


> Rev. John F. X. Sweeney, S.J., Bi 
dent of the Catholic Theological 

of America has announced the pres 
tion of the Cardinal Spellman Av 
the Rev. Gerard Yelle, S.S. of Me 
Canada. 


> Associate professor of physiology 
Louis University School of Medicine 
Alfred W. Richardson has been a’ 
a grant renewal by the Office of 3 
Research for research in the bie 
effects of microwaves of radar frequent 


> Professor of the history of Canon 
at the Catholic University of 1 
Dr. Stephen Kuttner has been name 
president of the American Catholic 
torical Association. 9 
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Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution of Human Te 


Nature’s Method cf Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic ““Wheels”’ 


help you screen pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY ) Benes 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
7 | just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
S ed E a D5 5 Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 


T’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Learning to Serve Mass 
A Dise Recording 


The secret of success in learning Mass 
Latin, by the prospective altar boy, is 
repetitive practice. A valuable teaching 
aid to those who must train servers is a 
new extended play 45 rpm phonograph 
record to be had from Baltic Distributors, 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This disc, entitled: The Mass—Serving 
and Responses, was made with the co- 
operation of the rector and professors of 
Quigley Seminary. 

Three voices are on this record. The 
first, that of Monsignor Howard, explains 
the various actions of the server; the 
second, that of Father Klarkowski, pro- 
fessor of Latin, reads all the Latin the 
priest says at Mass; the part of the server 
is spoken by Gerald Broccolo, an honor 
student, who gives all the responses. 

The server who wishes to become pro- 
ficient in the performance of his duties 
will play this record over and over on his 
phonograph at home. While listening he 
can follow the pages of the leaflet which 
comes with the record. SS&E 13 


National Catholic Almanac 


Where would you find so handily 
grouped the encyclical “The Lourdes 


Pilgrimage,” that entitled: “Miranda 
Prorsus,” and the U. S. Bishops’ statement 
of 1957 on “Censorship,” as in the Na- 
tional Catholic Almanac: 1958? 

In addition this edition contains several 
other encyclicals and addresses of Pius 
XII: Fidem Donum, Invicti Athletae 
Christi (both in digest form); and the 
address in full text, “Young Christian 
Workers”; “The Lay Apostolate”; “Auto- 
mation”; and “Anesthesiology.” 

Forty-eight pages are devoted to a 
summary of news events of Catholic inter- 
est from Dec. 1956 to Nov. 1957, month 
by month. 

The teacher who wants to keep note of 
anniversaries will find those for 1958 in- 
cluded. Handy also for the teacher for 
reference are the pages devoted to a 
glossary of terms in Catholic use, followed 
by a list of ecclesiastical abbreviations. 
When you are asked to direct parents, 
two pages listing Catholic schools for 
exceptional children will help you. 

This excellent reference annual of 704 
pages lists for $2. SS&E 14 


Sputnik’s Orbit Demonstrated 


Orbits and time to watch for the man- 
made satellites during International Geo- 
physical Year can easily be demonstrated 


Just Published 


a a gage a aia 


Write for more 
information. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


for students by using an _inexpensiye 
Plexiglas earth-sky globe made by Trans. 
parent Globes, 3724 Irving St., Philadel. 
phia 4, Pa. These units sell for $42.59 
complete with base, sun pointer, color 
marking pencils, and a detailed demon. 
stration guide. SS&E 15 


A Career Booklet 


Americans spend a billion dollars a 
year for flowers, according to a new career 
booklet just released by the Society of 
American Florists. “There are openings 
right now in the industry for men and 
women, as well as boys and _ girls—for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers and for 

(Continued on page 379) 


We Sing and Chant 


The new fourth-grade music book in the 


excellent new Catholic music series 


WE SING AND PRAISE 


Chant notation, accompanied by simple chant theory, is one of the exciting 
phases of music introduced at the fourth-grade level. 
simple chromatics, optional part singing, work with key signatures, and 
dotted quarter- and eighth-note patterns. 


Also introduced are 


We Sing and Praise provides an integrated course in sacred and secular 
music for grades 1-8. Books, in addition to the fourth-grade book, now 


ready include: We Sing and Play (grade 1), We Sing and Listen (grade 9), 
We Sing and Dance (grade 3). Others to come. 





News of School Supplies 


(Continued from page 376) 


the inexperienced worker who is willing 
to start at the bottom of the ladder.” 

This attractive, illustrated booklet en- 
titled, “Is there A Career for Me in the 
Florist Industry?” outlines a variety of 
job opportunities in this dynamic and 
rapidly growing industry, and describes 
the part flowers play in our society as a 
whole. 

The kinds of work involved in growing, 
wholesaling and retailing flowers are ex- 
plained, as are the training and personal 
characteristics necessary for success in 
each of these areas. An up-to-date bibli- 
ography giving sources of more detailed 
information, and a list of schools offering 
special courses in floriculture, make this 
booklet an unusually compact and usable 
high school guidance piece. 

Single copies will be sent free to 
teachers and guidance counsellors who 
write the Society of American Florists, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 

SS&E 16 


“Wake Up And Read!” 
Theme Reading Program 


“We cannot afford a country of lazy 
minds; we cannot afford a nation of non- 
readers’—this is the manifesto in a slim 
folder being distributed across the nation. 
Address: National Library Week, 24 W. 
40th St., New York 18. 

The folder, heralding the first National 
Library Week, March 16-22, 1958, out- 
lines the need for increased reading and 
library support, and sets forth a national 
educational program. It explains how 
teachers, editors, parents, club leaders, 
and individual citizens can participate in 
their own communities. 

In cooperation with the American 
Library Association, the Library Week 
program is sponsored by the National 
Book Committee, a non-profit citizen 
group devoted to the wider and wiser use 
of books. SS&E 17 


Social Studies Catalog 


You will find the latest Nystrom social 
studies catalog excellently illustrated in 
color to help you make your selection of 
maps, globes and charts. 
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One outstanding feature, also illus- 
trated, is the series of charts entitled the 
New Dimond-Beamer Citizenship for 
Democracy charts. For your copy write 
to A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18. SS&E 18 


Adventures of the 
Inquiring Mind 


If you hold that a bit of hero-worship 
is good for the young, be sure to secure 


for students Adventures of the Inquiring 
Mind. This is a 62-page booklet about GM 
men of science and engineering who dared 
the untried and unknown. It heralds the 
golden anniversary year of General Motors 
Corporation. 

It is the story of men of “intelligent 
ignorance” who recognized a need in our 
rapidly expanding America and set about 
to find a means. 

Told in brief, interesting chapters your 
pupils will learn how Henry Leland of 

(Continued on next page) 


BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


“Games Make Spelling 
Fun” is a teaching aid 
for grades 2,3,4 and 5, 
Activities are 

easy to grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewarding. 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 

entire school year. 


Teacher-tested, classroome 
a are the 36 games in this 
ooklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 
The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use. words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aids social unity; 
helps overcome “stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 54% x 8%"— 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
geome to JCHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
ewport Beach, California. 


Watch a) Tae Ta Te 


The delicious bit of sweet 


in Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 


is never rich or filling yet 


refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 





News of School Supplies 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


Cadillac found the key to mass automo- 
tive production; how Charles F. Ketter- 
ing put all drivers behind the wheel with 
his self-starter; the development of the 
refrigerator; how GM diesel development 
ended the reign of the “iron horse” on 
railways; and much more. General Motors 
Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York 19. 
SS&E 19 


Grade-Aid Cart 


For the modern flexible classroom here 
is a new toy cart which adds to the 1958 
Grade-Aid all-steel school equipment line. 


It offers generous storage space, a 
Melamine plastic top work surface, and 
easy-to-roll heavy duty casters. 

This and other equipment items by the 
maker will be found in his catalog. Write 


to School Equipment Mfg. Corp., 46 
Bridge Street, Nashua, N. H. SS&E 20 


“Nu-Kote” Carbon Paper 


Research into plastics and inks has 
created an entirely new typewriter “car- 
bon” paper that uses no waxy carbon, yet 
produces smudge-proof, highly legible 
copies on all typewriters. 

The new product—called “Nu-Kote”— 
has been released for sale throughout the 
United States by independent stationery 
supply dealers. 

According to research technicians at 
Burroughs Corporation’s Mittag Division 
in Park Ridge, N. J., where the product 
was developed, a plastic coating contain- 
ing wet ink is applied to paper stock in- 
stead of the waxy carbon coating found 
on conventional carbon paper. 

The ink is trapped in the plastic coat- 
ing, much like water in a sponge, and re- 
leased a little at a time when the type- 
writer keys strike the paper. The ink 
makes the “carbon” copy, drying immedi- 
ately to eliminate smudging. The copies 
can be erased. 

Only a little ink is released each time. 
Like a sponge, the plastic coating permits 
the ink to flow from one area to another 
to assure long life. Durability tests proved 
the “Nu-Kote” paper outlasts conven- 
tional carbon paper two to three times, 
according to Mittag Division technicians. 





Another new feature of “Nu-Kote,” 
they pointed out, is that only one weight 
and finish is needed to meet approximately 
90 per cent of all typing copy needs, 
whether for one or up to a dozen copies, 
This product is competitively priced. 


SS&E 2) 
Golden Touch Stapler 


The school that has much stapling to 
do will want to look into a new electric 
stapler identified as the “Golden Tough 
Stapler.” A finger touch on the goldes 
bar drives a staple. 

This is the lowest priced unit put gp 
the market by the maker who is the origh 
nator of perfected, automatic electre 
stapling. 

This model, SE-77, weighs 7 lbs., plugs 
into any AC outlet, has no motor, being 
activated by a selenoid. Particulars may 
be had from The Staplex Co., 77—5ih 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. SS&E 22 
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Thoroughness of presentation 


Simplicity of language 


Workable grouping procedures 


This new edition of the country’s leading arithmetic program sets new 
high standards in 


Attractiveness of format and illustration 


e All-round teachability 
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APATHY TOWARD VOCATIONS 


In this day when so much has been written in Catho- 
lic papers and magazines about the shortage of voca- 
tions to the priesthood and to the religious life, we 
would expect all Catholic parents to be moved to 
action in the matter. This is not the case. At a meeting 
of a parish mothers’ club in St. Louis recently, one of 
the mothers expressed her hope that she and her hus- 
band would have at least one priest and one Sister in 
their family. She could not help noting the dull re- 
action which greeted her remark. She was amazed at 
this declaration of one of the mothers: “Well, I just 
don’t know, a priest or Sister seems so remote to me. 
We are such a close family, and I just can’t see our 
kids separated from us for life.” Father Mathias Huber, 
C.SS.R., writing in the Liguorian (June 1956) wonders 
what this mother will do if her daughter marries and 
goes to make her new home perhaps two thousand 
miles away. Another member of the club remarked 
that while she really admired families with many 
vocations, she had only one son and daughter, and 
she would need grandchildren to brighten up her old 
age. Many parents have a cherished dream that the 
family name must be continued. This continuance of 
the family line is in jeopardy when even one of the 
sons becomes a priest. Another mother said something 
about the beautiful legs—dancer’s legs—her daughters 
were developing and she did not like to entertain the 
thought of “her girls hiding their beautiful legs be- 
neath the voluminous black serge of the habit of a 
nun.” To add to the difficulty in the mind of this 
mother, her entire family was talented in music, and 
it seemed a sinful waste of talent and the money 
needed to perfect it to have her girls go “into cold 
storage in a convent.” 

Can it be thought that this particular group of 
Catholic mothers, only one of whom spoke in favor of 
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vocations, is representative of the attitude of parents 
generally? Father Huber adduces some statistics. He 
quotes from a new booklet of Father Godfrey Poage, 
C.P., national moderator of the St. John Bosco Voca- 
tional Clubs, published by the Catechetical Guild of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. In this booklet, Many are Called, 
the author presents our young people with the specific 
answer to each of the fifty objections commonly of- 
fered by parents. Vocational surveys indicate that 59 
per cent of the young men now in seminaries and 78 
per cent of the young women in convents met some 
kind of opposition, from mild ridicule to downright 
physical violence. He points out that his picture does 
not include all the young men and women who wanted 
to enter the seminary and the convent, but never got 
that far because of parental opposition. 

Why aren't our Catholic homes giving us more 
boys and girls to be priests, Brothers, and Sisters when 
they are so badly needed? Many parents are quick to 
see that the Kelly family with five boys can surely spare 
one for the priesthood, and that the Schmitt family 
with six girls can easily give one to the convent. But 
the real question that the Catholic parents of a family 
should answer is this: “Why doesn’t our family give a 
boy or a girl to God?” Certainly a vocation in the 
family is a blessing of God, and merits fervent prayer 
on the part of the family. In many dioceses bishops 
have instructed their flocks to pray earnestly that the 
Lord to whom the harvest belongs may send laborers 
out for the harvesting. Catholic teachers in Catholic 
schools are doing their utmost to nourish vocations 
but their example is of little worth unless it is followed 
by the parents of individual families. When the parent 
of a priest or a Religious dies our Catholic people are 
high in their praise of his sacrifice of a member of his 
family to the work of the Lord. The son or the daughter 
who became a priest or a Religious will never cease to 
pray for the eternal welfare of the parent who made the 
sacrifice. 


WE NEED THE LAY TEACHER 


THERE WAS A DAY, not so long ago, when we referred 
to the lay teacher in the parish school as a stopgap. 
The dictionary defines a stopgap as a temporary expe- 
dient. The term is no longer applicable to our lay 
teachers, for they are here to stay. At the present time 
it would be absolutely impossible to staff parish schools 
entirely with Sisters. The present shortage of vocations 
to the religious life and the current phenomenal in- 
crease in the school population give the lay teacher a 
permanent status. Recently we heard a Bishop say 
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that he had just opened a new school with twenty 
teachers: nineteen lay teachers and one nun. Many 
pastors are faced with a situation, particularly in the 
suburban districts of our great cities, where they find 
it easy to build a new school but very difficult to supply 
a faculty for it. Many schools would simply have to 
close their doors if it were not for generous laywomen 
who have at considerable sacrifice to themselves taken 
up the work of teaching in our schools. 

Writing in the Ave Maria (November 16, 1957), Dr. 
John J. Kane, head of the department of sociology at 
the University of Notre Dame, tells us that there are 
some problems about lay teachers and _ ironically 
enough they are largely the result of the attitude of 
some of the laity. “An attitude, not uncommon among 
Catholic parents, and unfortunately not completely 
absent among some priests and religious, is that lay 
teachers are a necessary evil.” Dr. Kane quotes the 
announcement made by a pastor at all Masses on the 
Sunday after he had hired the first lay teacher in his 
parish: “We are going to have a lay teacher this year. 
Please do not worry. If your child is taught by a lay 
teacher in the first semester, we'll provide a Sister in 
the second semester.” In another case a principal re- 
marked to a prospective lay teacher whom she was 
about to place in her school: “After all the children will 
have had Sisters for three years, so I don’t think you 
can do them any harm.” Such attitudes make it difficult 
for the lay teacher to be accepted at her true value in 
her new work. These attitudes are unjust. The aver- 
age lay teacher today is a competent person and a fit 
member of a faculty in a Catholic school. 

When we recite the handicaps under which many 
lay teachers labor we are astonished that they per- 
severe in their devotion to the work. Dr. Kane speaks 
of a recent survey of about thirty schools, elementary 
and secondary, from which the following facts about 
lay teachers emerged. “In only two cases were lay 
teachers receiving a salary equal to that of teachers in 
the public schools in the same community. In most 
cases they received much less. In only two instances 
did lay teachers receive a written contract and gener- 
ally there were no provisions at all for retirement. 
Only three schools had social security. Only one school 
out of every four studied had a lounge or lunch room 
for lay teachers. In some schools faculty meetings were 
limited to religious teachers. Lay teachers were not 
invited to attend. Sometimes they were informed later 
of decisions made at meetings either by the principal 
or other Sisters. Other times they remained completely 
in the dark.” 

It is imperative that Catholic school administrators 
remedy this situation, if they desire to preserve and 
heighten the morale of their lay teachers. Morale de- 
pends upon a sense of belonging and of being appre- 
ciated. Without it the teacher cannot do her best work 
and her students will suffer. It is essential that more 
lay men and women enter the field. Our religious 
teachers must do their best to improve the conditions 
under which the lay teacher works. 
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Frequently quoted words of Pope Pius XI impres 
upon us the proper attitude toward the lay teacher. 
“Indeed it fills Our soul with consolation and gratitude 
towards the divine Goodness to see, side by side with 
religious men and women engaged in teaching, such g 
large number of excellent lay teachers. . . . All these 
labor unselfishly with zeal and perseverance in . , 
‘the art of arts and the science of sciences,’ the diree. 
tion and formation of youth” (Christian Education oj 
Youth). 

Dr. Kane goes on to say that the lay teacher in oy 
schools is often a model for her pupils of what thei 
home lives and religious lives ought to be. It is takep 
as a matter of course that the teaching Sister receives 
Holy Communion daily; when a lay teacher does this 
she is a forceful example of spiritual living in lay life 
the type of life that the vast majority of youngsters wil] 
live. There is no reason why the lay teacher trained jp 
Catholic living cannot give catechetical instruction; 
ideally a priest may supplement the basic catechetical 
instruction once or twice a week with a period devoted 
to religion. This is now done in many places. 

Parents can help their child and his lay teacher to 
work effectively together. They should teach their 
child to respect his lay teacher as he respects his other 
teachers. The interests of Catholic education are well 
served when the parent works closely with the lay 
teacher, just as closely as he would with the Sisters, 
The generosity of our Catholic public can withstand 
the increased expenditure necessary to provide ade- 
quate salaries for the lay teachers. Let it be remem. 
bered that lay teachers are helping to support ow 
parish schools by working for modest salaries. The 
effectiveness of our lay teachers will depend in great 
measure upon the kind of reception they receive from 
Catholic parents. We need the lay teacher. Under pres- 
ent circumstances her status in the parish school is 
permanent; she is no longer a stopgap. 


PREPARING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT FOR COLLEGE 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS are convinced that our 
colleges are yearly growing more demanding in the 
requirements for college entrance. Not only do they 
demand the successful completion of certain courses, 
so many units or credits of English, mathematics, his- 
tory, science, and other subjects, but they demand also 
certain personality ratings, ratings of the candidate for 
his ability, his industry, his integrity, his success in 
working with others, his interest in getting a college 
education, and in many other attributes. Many college 
administrators, on the other hand, grow very cynical 
in commenting upon the declining standards of 
achievement in our high schools. They tell us that fre 
quently the first college courses necessary for the ap 
plicant are really a few refresher courses that do noth- 
ing more than correct gaps in the candidate’s secont- 
ary education. (Continued on page 387) 
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By SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 19, Ohio 


WANTED: PIED PIPERS IN PRINT 


From today's followers of the literary Pied Pipers will arise 
the leaders of tomorrow in the field of literature, the writers 
who will raise the standards of future readers, who will 
eventually create a greater Catholic Press and a more ap- 
preciative audience. 


Sister Maryanna heads the English department at the Col- 
lege of St. Mary of the Springs and teaches creative writing. 
In addition to writing for children, The Littlest Angel and 
My Little Book of Thanks, she has published stories, poems, 
and articles on the adult level in various Catholic and secu- 
lar magazines. Sister graduated from College of St. Mary of 
the Springs with a major in English, obtained her M.A. from 
Catholic University of America, with major in literary criti- 
cism. She has also attended courses and workshops in creative 
writing at Columbia, Marquette, Notre Dame, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. She spent a summer in Europe 
and another in New Mexico gathering material for a feature 
article. Sister has taught every grade from the third to the 
twelfth and all four levels of college and adult evening 
courses. She has membership in the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 


I SPEAK FOR THE CHILDREN. I speak for the thousands 
of future subscribers to our Catholic magazines and 
newspapers, the potential readers of the Catholic 
books of tomorrow. 

Although publishers of Catholic books have taken 
giant strides in the past decade, and this despite 
television and the comics, there is still room for 
extensive improvement in all areas of the juvenile field. 
What we need is not necessarily more writers, but 
better writers for our children: Pied Pipers in print 
who can achieve the fourteen karat mean advocated 
by Aristotle and Aquinas between the _pietistic 
preachers whose sermon is showing and the piddling 
purveyors of piffle. These, like death, taxes, and the 
poor, we have always with us. 


Authors Must Be Lured - 


Topflight authors must be lured into the juvenile 
field. British and continental writes successful in the 
adult market are often found also on the children’s 
booklists. Chesterton and Belloc, C. S. Lewis and T. S. 
Eliot, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry and Raissa Maritain 
come to mind immediately, but there are scores of 
others. Although certain far-sighted American pub- 
lishers are beginning to initiate a similar movement by 
requesting individual writers to author specified 
juveniles, there is still a time-lag here. Some success- 
ful authors feel that writing for children might lower 
their prestige; others fear, perhaps with reason, that 
they are incapable of writing children’s literature. 
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Not "Down" but "Across" 


Publishers of children’s books maintain that it is 
never a matter of writing down to the child, but rather 
of writing across to him. It takes a special gift to main- 
tain the child’s point of view, to write for him rather 
than about him. Many adults unfortunately fall into 
that category of which E. E. Cummings wrote “and 
down they forgot as up they grew.” The writer who 
would bridge the gap to childhood must be sympa- 
thetic with, must really know actual children. Young- 
sters today are very different from those of even the 
previous generation. The world around them has 
changed completely and they have changed with it in 
many ways. It is, therefore, dangerous to rely merely on 
the memory of one’s own likes and dislikes as a child. 
A study of children’s books recently published will 
provide a surer key to what the modern moppet finds 
interesting as well as to the average length preferred 
by publishers for the various age levels. 


The Age Group 


The author’s choice of a subject will be conditioned 
necessarily by the age group for which he is writing. 
The picture book, although important in its own right, 
need not enter into this discussion. The preschool 
child (4 to 6) is aware of family relations and delights 
in stories of both human and animal families. He is 
ready to accept the wildest flights of imagination and 
will not balk at talking flowers, animals, or even 
furniture. In the “read to” stories, he loves the rhyth- 
mical repetitious language of poetry, as well as sur- 
prise, humor, and the “everything turns out all right” 
ending. 

The child from six to nine years has entered the 
wider world of school. He is beginning to enjoy read- 
ing for himself and is insatiably curious about how 
things work and how other children live. Although he 
still reads animal stories, the animals have stopped 
talking now and horses and dogs are regarded much 
more realistically. 

From nine to twelve, the child of today is often more 
conversant with planes and automobiles than are many 
of his elders. His interests usually center on science 
and sports, and his animal stories tend to concern the 
dinosaurs and their contemporaries. In fiction espe- 
cially he now begins to read more critically. 


Widely Divergent Interests 
Thirteen and up brings the child into the high school 
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and young adult reading stage. Girls’ and boys’ in- 
terests are here widely divergent and each group pre- 
fers its own books. At this point, children are in- 
terested in a much wider variety of books and some 
will already be reading adult stories. Biographies, 
historical fiction, and adventure tales have decided 
appeal on this level. 

A glance at the juvenile catalogues of several pub- 
lishers, or a ramble through the children’s book depart- 
ment of a representative department or book store 
will point up the fact that really excellent books for 
Catholic children are not very numerous. There is a 
plethora of kittens, puppies, rabbits, cows, and space- 
men, but few books of the calibre of Lauren Ford's 
Little Book About God, or Piet Worm’s Stories from 
the Old Testament. Too often, the religious stories fall 
between the Scylla of uninteresting, watered-down 
pious tales and the Charybdis of, as Frank Sheed 
deplores, “drowning a saint in his own miracles.” 

Yet, perhaps the happiest advance in children’s 
literature has been made by the book publishers. 
September 19, 1955, saw the launching of The Catholic 
Treasury Books by the Bruce Publishing Company. 
High in quality and varied in interest, these stories 
for the child of ten and over deal with religious and 
patriotic themes in a lively way. They are physically 
attractive and moderately priced. Bruce also initiated 
a series for the younger child called The Christian 
Child Stories. Written by authors of the calibre of 
Jessica Powers and the Reverend Gerald T. Brennan, 
these inexpensive books feature four-color illustrations 
and deal with appropriate subject matter. 


Vision Books, Others 


Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, Inc., have also recently 
inaugurated a distinguished series for young Catholic 
readers under the title of Vision Books. Biographies of 
saints, martyrs, and lay heroes are available by out- 
standing authors like Catherine Beebe, Virginia and 
Jim Bishop, Helen Walker Homan, and Milton Lomask. 

Sheed and Ward have, of course, published chil- 
dren’s books of stature these many years. Their 
Trumpet for Children has consistently advertised 
stories for children from such well-known pens as 
those of Charles Brady, Alice Curtayne, Caryll House- 
lander, Marigold Hunt, and Alfred Noyes. Many other 
publishers, too numerous to list here, might likewise 
be commended for an excellent performance in this 
field. 

In other fields of publication, unfortunately, the 
picture is often less bright. Many of our diocesan 
newspapers, even some which conduct their annual 
subscription campaigns largely through the parochial 
schools of the diocese, make little or no deliberate effort 
to appeal to the young reader. Perhaps this is due in 
most instances to lack of space rather than of policy. 
Yet even an indirect appeal to the younger members 
of the family through human interest pictures and 
stories, clarification of difficult material, illustrations 
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and simplified cut-lines might also increase the paper's 
service to a large number of adult readers. 


Capture Potential Subscriber Early 


Where space is available, it would seem advanta. 
geous to the religious weeklies to capture the potential 
subscriber as early as possible. Teenagers may be 
satisfied by sports reviews and coverage of school 
events, but the younger child needs something with 
more reader-pulling power than a vocation colump 
and one or two comic strips. Too often the latter fal] 
into the category deplored by Bishop Dwyer in his 
address to the Catholic Press Association at Reno: 
“We have even reached the lugubrious depths of 
Catholic newspaper comics, but let charity draw the 
well-worn mantle of oblivion over this singular 
aberration.” 

A number of the diocesan newspapers attempt to 
solve their problem with a Kiddie Korner which too 
often abounds in korn and is presented as a solid gray 
mass of print that has about as much appeal to the 
child’s eye as a quadratic equation. If finances forbid 
illustration, larger body type and a judicious use of 
white space may be used to attract the younger 
reader. I can recall being frightened away from just 
such forbidding Kiddie Kolumns in the secular press 
of my own childhood; yet I was a faithful reader of 
“The Conning Tower” by F. P. A. and “It Seems to 
Me” by Heywood Broun on the editorial page of the 
old New York World. One of the features that in- 
trigued me was the use of a row of asterisks between 
Broun’s items. In fact, I probably began by reading 
only the asterisks. 

In a study of diocesan newspapers made recently 
with the young reader in mind, three papers stood 
out. The Catholic Review of Baltimore carries a 
children’s column that achieves an appeal to various 
age levels. The Newark (N. J.) Advocate has a page 


Browsing in the book nook at Holy Angels Academy, 
Milwaukee. Sodalists Carol Williamson and 
Nancy Sawicki have made their selection. 
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devoted to children’s interests and The New World 


(Chicago) displays excellent typography. 


Outstanding Classroom Publications 


Fortunately, a large percentage of Catholic schools 
supply their students with the outstanding classroom 
publications produced by George A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc. of Dayton, Ohio. Now issued also in Confraternity 
editions, Our Little Messenger, Junior Messenger, and 
The Young Catholic Messenger are also available to 
public school children through Sunday School and 
released-time religion classes. Some diocesan papers 
might profitably emulate the careful editing and attrac- 
tive lay-out of these weeklies. Nearing their seventy- 
fifth year of publishing, the Pflaums have consistently 
employed topflight writers and illustrators. Recently 
they have added to their papers Treasure Chest, a 
colorful magazine for children, designed to supplant 
objectionable comics. 

Our Catholic magazines, while slightly more child- 
conscious than our newspapers, are in many cases 
equally unconcerned with the juvenile group. A few, 
notably Extension, make specific provision for both 
junior and teenage readers, but these are definitely 
in the minority. Even those journals advertised as 
magazines for the family or home are often remarkably 
oblivious of these small people without whom the 
family is incomplete. 


Properly Draw on Talents 


In both these areas, Catholic editors might profitably 
put to use the talents of: Catholic college students 
trained in creative writing, journalism, and library 
science to produce a creditable children’s section. 
Perhaps editors could work out an arrangement with 
these departments of their local Catholic college that 
would be beneficial to both parties. Certainly cartoons 
and a page of dubious jokes are not enough to hold 
the young reader's interest, let alone nourish his mind. 
Even the most literary and intellectual of our general 
magazines need not hesitate to serialize some of the 
representative Catholic juveniles now appearing on 
publishers’ lists. Here, as in the newspaper field, it 
would seem to be to the advantage of the editors to 
build up an interest in their magazine among the 
younger generation, to feed the lambs as well as the 
sheep. 

To the Pied Piper of today is open the three-lane 
highway through Catholic books, newspapers, and 
magazines, if editors and publishers will cooperate by 
providing the opportunity for writers to reach their 
juvenile audience. They can often provide, too, out of 
their mature experience, necessary guidance for the 


beginning writer. 
Greatest Potential 


Perhaps it is in our young writers that our greatest 
potential lies today. In many American Catholic col- 
leges and universities there is a growing interest in 


creative writing. A number of English departments 
report novels, often for the younger reader, resulting 
from advanced writing courses. Contests sponsored by 
national magazines and literary groups have increas- 
ingly sparked interest in the successful writing of both 
poetry and prose. Nor is it strange that our college 
students, still in close contact with younger brothers 
or sisters, or babysitting with the children of friends, 
should be keenly aware of the child’s preferences in 
literature. If with this awareness they can combine 
the talent and techniques needed for such writing, 
they have but to pipe. 

On the other hand, the older or established writer 
often has greater leisure, more experience, and an 
easier entree into the field of publishing. Another 
phenomenon of our time is the mother of a large 
family who attends writers’ conferences or evening 
classes at the university in order to turn into saleable 
books the stories she invents for her own children. 


Market Still Expanding 


The market for children’s literature, already a vast 
one, is still expanding. Annually there is a demand 
for new books as well as for old favorites. The numbers 
of columns and pages in newspapers and magazines 
will, we hope, increase with the increasing awareness 
of editors. These may be filled with mediocre material 
or with writing of real quality, depending again upon 
the critical ability of editors and publishers. If they 
demand better writing, they will be cultivating good 
taste among today’s children. From today’s followers 
of the literary Pied Pipers will arise the leaders of 
tomorrow in the field of literature, the writers who will 
raise the standards of future readers, who will eventu- 
ally create a greater Catholic Press and a more appre- 
ciative Catholic audience. 





Preparing H. S. Students for College 
(Continued from page 384) 


What shall we say about the time-honored discus- 
sion concerning the relative importance of training and 
subject matter on the secondary level? Dr. McKeough 
of the department of education, Catholic University of 
America, gave the answer to this question in a recent 
address to the secondary school department, NCEA. 
In the first place, he states that there is no dichotomy 
between training and subject matter mastery. He is 
convinced that the most effective means of develop- 
ing the potentialities of a student is by sustained and 
concentrated attention to appropriate subject matter. 
Forcing a student to take courses merely for the sake 
of development is a waste of time. Both the training 
and the mastery of subject matter are necessary, but 
the former can be obtained in the effort to accomplish 
the latter. 

When he comes to speak specifically of training, Dr. 

(Continued on page 396) 
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REV. AIDAN CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


“St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Father Aidan Carr is associate editor of The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review. He is professor of dogmatic theology and 
Canon Law at St. Anthony-on-Hudson, vice president of the 
National Franciscan Educational Conference, a former vice 
president of the Catholic Theological Society of America, and 
a censor librorum of the Diocese of Albany. 


For AN AGE that regards science as a sacred cow, 
"money as the universal solvent and pleasure as the 
‘reason for life, the Lourdes Centenary of 1958 has 
‘extraordinary significance. Perhaps never in the 
history of mankind has the world known such incred- 
‘ible material progress; never has the power of the 
"human intellect been so exalted; never have men felt 
"s0 self-sufficient as in these days of our years. And 
; yet, man’s heart remains restless; unsatisfied; longing; 
fearful. The peace of the world rests upon a razor 
edge, and nations, as individuals, forget that only a 
. to the truth and joy of Christ can bring harmony 
"and order into human affairs. The message of Lourdes 
is the message of Bethlehem: go to God whom the 
Mother holds out to men. 
It seems more than a coincidence that the cachot, 
e abandoned local jail where lived the Soubirous, 
as poor and humble as the cave that held the 
‘manger. The entire story of Lourdes is redolent with 
he spirit of the Magnificat: God chooses the little ones 
‘of this earth, the obedient, the trusting, for His greatest 
"works. “And Mary said, My soul magnifies the Lord; 
my spirit has found joy in God, who is my Saviour, 
Decause he has looked graciously upon the lowliness of 
is handmaid.” It is the expression of the central truth 
of our Faith—unless you become as little children, you 
Shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
_ The tremendous popularity of Lourdes as a pilgrim- 
' age shrine is full evidence that God has indeed used 
Mary and Bernadette as means to bring to all who will 
| harken, an awareness of His power and grace and love. 


Page opposite: The Song of Bernadette was staged dy the 
dramatic club of St. Francis H. S., Athol Springs, N. Y., 
whose principal is Rev. Ferdinand Cisek, O.F.M.Conv. 

This scene shows Bernadette at the Grotto of 

Massabielle. The female members of the cast were drawn 

from nearby Immaculata Academy, Hamburg, N. Y. The 

male members are from St. Francis High School. 


: February 1958 


1858 


1958 
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Said Pius XII (then Card. Pacelli) at Lourdes in 1935: 
“Mary came to Bernadette and made of her a con- 
fidante, a collaborator, an instrument of Her maternal 
love and tenderness and of the all-powerful mercy of 
Her Son, in order to restore the world to Christ by a 
new and incomparable effusion of the Redemption.” 


The Beginnings 


Let us revisit in reverent spirit, this glorious shrine’s 
first touch of grace, watching the unfolding story of 
God’s love for a little girl as it showed itself just one 
hundred years ago. It is a fascinating tale, all the more 
wonderful because it is true. Little did Bernadette 
dream that one day her life would be the subject of 
countless books and even—praise God!—of a Holly- 
wood smash hit: The Song of Bernadette. Truth is not 
only stranger than fiction; it is infinitely more absorbing 
as well. 

Bernadette was the eldest child of Frangois and 
Louise Soubirous; she was born in 1844 at Lourdes, 
high in the Pyrenees mountains in southwestern France. 
Her father was a miller, but not a very successful one. 
He enjoyed the easy company of his friends; had no 
head for business, and before he fully realized his 
situation, he was bankrupt. He then became an odd- 
job man, tinkering and carting and doing whatever 
came to hand to pick up a few sous. Truth to tell, he 
was never adverse to taking a nip from the bottle, 
either. As is so often the case with such men, their 
families suffer more than they themselves do from 
their shiftlessness. 

Mme. Soubirous, Bernadette’s mother, was a 
woman of unusual character. Well-bred, she seemed 
mismatched with Francois. Devout in her religious 
duties, she was a neighborly sort of person, the kind 
who would bake a few extra loaves of bread for the 
family across the street in times of need. She had 
many children, but only five survived: Bernadette, her 
sister Toinette Marie and three brothers. Since Berna- 
dette was the eldest, a good share of the care of the 
family fell upon her willing—but not physically robust 
—shoulders. 

Because of her precarious health, when she was just 
thirteen, her mother sent her to a little village nearby, 
Bartrés, to live with her foster mother. Her new home 
was higher and therefore considered more wholesome 
for the child’s lung trouble. She was as helpful as she 
could be there, and part of her duties included the 
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minding of sheep. It is for this reason that she is some- 
times shown as a shepherdess. 


Delightful Personality 


Within the year, Bernadette told her mother that she 
preferred to return to her own home, perhaps because 
she had not yet made her First Communion and was 
anxious to do so. Upon her return to Lourdes, she was 
put in school with the good Sisters of Charity, who 
soon discovered that beneath a very retiring exterior, 
their new student possessed a delightful personality 
and a fine sense of humor. 

Financially, things grew worse with the Soubirous 
family. So bad, in fact, that they had at last taken up 
residence in the former town jail, a damp and ugly 
place. They all occupied one room in the cachot—“the 
dungeon.” 

There is something starkly beautiful about this sec- 
tion of France. It is a very ancient settlement, built 
along the little river called the Gave. Just out of the 
town itself there are mounds, and the most famous of 
them is the Massabielle,* a kind of grotto facing the 
river. It was sometimes used as a place of temporary 
shelter from the weather. 


The Lady Comes 


February 11, 1858, was a bitter cold day. After 
school, Bernadette obtained her mother’s permission 
to go down along the river and pick up stray bits of 
wood suitable for the humble fireplace in the cachot. 
With her were her nine-year-old sister, Toinette Marie, 
and a friend of twelve, Marie Abadie. When the three 
children reached the Massabielle area, the two younger 
girls took off their shoes to go wading. Bernadette 
stood hesitating by the shallow stream. 

A moment later it seemed as if the wind were 
suddenly rushing round her, and looking up she de- 
tected a movement in the small bushes just over the 
grotto. From the mouth of the cave there came some- 
thing like a golden cloud, and in it was a young woman 
who then took a position in a niche just over the grotto 
entrance. 

The figure was dressed in white, with a sash of blue 
and a long veil. Golden roses appeared to be on her 
feet, and in her hand she carried a rosary. The lady 
smiled at the amazed Bernadette and indicated that 
she should come closer. The child obeyed and then 
sank to her knees, and her fingers grasped her beads. 
A few minutes later, rosary being recited, the 
beautiful vision disappeared into the grotto in the same 
gentle mist which had brought her. 

The remainder of this heavenly story is too familiar 
to need recounting. Bernadette’s secret was soon out, 
and despite obstacles put in her way, even at first by 
her family and her friends, she continued to visit the 
cave. The civil authorities, not favorably disposed to 
anything religious, did all in their power to prevent 


®In the local dialect: Massabieille, for “Masse-vieille” (Old 
Mound). 
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The student council of Annunciation High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, plays an active part 

in the school organization. Here, members are 
listening to and enjoying a report. 


the gathering of the faithful at Massabielle, even ac. 
cusing the Soubirous family of having promoted the 
whole thing for financial advantage. Nothing could 
have been further from the truth. 

It was on February 26, 1858, that Bernadette 
crawled into the grotto at the lady’s bidding and dug 
into the earth until a tiny spring gushed forth. It is the 
miraculous stream of Lourdes. In a later visitation, 
March 25, the apparition called herself “the Immacu- 
late Conception,” and asked that a chapel be built on 
the spot. On the following July 16, the eighteenth and 
final vision occurred. By this time the fame of Lourdes 
was world-wide, and many cures were already being 
reported as taking place there. 


Bernadette's Decision 


By this time the little visionary had made a resolu. 
tion: she had decided to enter the religious life and 
became Sister Marie Bernard. Her life in the convent 
was one of continual trials, largely due, at first, to a 
misinterpretation of her character by her superior, 
She accepted the most menial tasks in the convent, and 
despite poor health, she faithfully accomplished the 
charges required of her. The “Immaculate Conception’ 
had once told her that she would not find happiness 
in this world. In September, 1878, she took her final 
vows. 

On April 16, 1879, while reciting the prayer: 
“Blessed Mary, Mother of God, pray for me! A poor 
sinner . . .” she passed to God and to His Mother. 
Her incorrupt body was exhumed in 1908, and she was 
canonized on December 8, 1933. 


A Century Later 


The development of Lourdes as the most popular 
pilgrimage shrine in the world is a testimony to the 
grace of God and to the sanctity of this simple gitl 
whom today we venerate as St. Bernadette. On the 
occasion of the Lourdes Centenary, 1958, Pope Pius 
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XII has issued an encyclical letter, commemorating the 
importance of Lourdes, the “Marian City,” and setting 
forth the significance of it for our times. We shall 
briefly hear what the Holy Father tells us in this regard. 

In a society hardly conscious of the evils that sur- 
rounded it, and trying to cover over its miseries and 
injustices with a brilliant and carefree exterior, the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to an innocent little girl, and 
casting her maternal gaze upon a world steeped in sin, 
appealed for “Penance—penance—penance.” “Kiss the 
earth,” Mary had asked Bernadette, “go kiss the earth 
in penance for sinners. Pray to God for sinners.” This 
appeal, made one hundred years ago, has great appli- 
cation to our own days, Pius XII reminds us. 

But the Mother of God would not come to her chil- 
dren except with a message of pardon and hope. While 
Lourdes has become famous for its healing of the ills 
of the body, more renowned are the remedies it offers 
sick souls: “All ye who thirst, come to the waters and 
drink up salvation from the Lord.” (Office of the Ap- 
parition—III Noct. ) 


Self-Sanctification 


The true grandeur of this Centenary lies in man’s 
acknowledgment of his sinful state and in the recogni- 
tion that the Virgin of Lourdes invites man, in the name 
of her Divine Son, to turn to God with trust that for- 
giveness will there be found. It is this work of self- 
sanctification which the Church expects of all those 
who this year celebrate this Centenary, whether by 
actually making a pilgrimage to Lourdes, or by ob- 
serving it within the limits of their own homes. 

At Lourdes one perceives a great spirit of charity, 
mutual help and unselfishness, despite the immense 
numbers who attend this hallowed spot from all na- 
tions of the world. Souls already holy are drawn to a 
yet more fervent surrender of themselves to God, while 
those less devout become conscious of their lukewarm- 
ness and so find their way back to a life of genuine 
prayer. Even those hardened in sin and the unbeliev- 
ing are often touched by grace at this pilgrimage 
shrine, remarks the Pope in his letter, and they do not 
remain insensible to the effect of seeing such a multi- 
tude of believers united in heart and mind. 


A Jubilee Year 


Since 1958 is a Jubilee Year, there should be a col- 
lective effort by Christians for a renewal of society. 
While the Supreme Pontiff sees reasons for hope about 
the future, there is also present a formidable threat 
of materialism, so often warned against by the Popes 
in recent years. This threat does not exist only in that 
section of mankind which is held politically and eco- 
nomically captive by communism. It is found also in 
the love of money; in the cult of the body; in an ex- 


cessive search for comforts and pleasures, together 
with a flight from all austerity. 

Materialism shows itself in a contempt for human 
life; in the spread of efforts to seduce even the young 
and innocent through various corrupt forms of litera- 
ture and shows. In a word, materialism manifests it- 
self in that attitude toward life which rules a person’s 
point of view solely from considerations of prosperity 
and earthly satisfactions. 

It is to this danger of being ready to gain the world 
at the expense of one’s soul, that the maternal Virgin 
calls her cry of alarm from Lourdes. In the school of 
Mary, mankind will learn to live only in order to give 
Christ to the world. 

In his encyclical, the Holy Father pays special credit 
to the glorious apostolate of consecrated souls in re- 
ligion, who devote themselves to innumerable good 
works. Their religious vows apply them, more than 
others, to the struggle of withdrawing the world from 
its immoderate desire for independence, riches and 
enjoyment of life. Under the guidance of Mary, these 
dedicated souls meet the assaults of evil by the arms of 
prayer, penance and charity. 


Vivified by Marian Devotion 


Christian families also have a special duty during 
this Lourdes Centenary year: to remain most faithful 
to their noble mission in society. This year they should 
consecrate themselves to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. They will find this an immense help in the ful- 
fillment of the duties of their state of life, and it will 
help create an atmosphere favorable to the proper 
upbringing of their families. Thus vivified by Marian 
devotion, the family will be a cell of regeneration in 
society. 

Mary has special love for children, the poor, the ill. 
These are the ones whom Jesus loves most especially. 
All who suffer in any way, should unite their suffer- 
ings to those of Jesus. The Immaculate Mother, who 
knows the secrets of grace, knows how much this union 
with Christ’s sufferings is worth in the eyes of God. 

Gathered together at the feet of Mary, docile to her 
exhortations, men will know that the love of God and 
the love of their fellowmen is their destiny. They will 
see that the question of peace between nations and 
among men is, before everything else, a moral ques- 
tion. No reform is fruitful and no agreement is stable 
without a purification of hearts. This Jubilee Year, the 
Virgin of Lourdes recalls men to that truth. 

But it must be a free surrender of man’s will to God; 
a generous response to an invitation thus to com- 
memorate this Centenary. When Mary invited Berna- 
dette to draw near, she said: “Would you have the 
goodness to come. . . .” And that echoes the words of 
her Son: “I do not call you servants, but friends. . . .” 









































































Our Lady of Lourdes School, Malverne, New York 





By SISTER M. ROSE PATRICIA, O.P. 


How fitting that the author should draw on the classics since 
she has always liked to teach children to dramatize stories 
and to express their ideas in art. This past fall she helped the 
chairman of the National Catholic Book Week to prepare 
sketches for the Folder of Ideas for Book Week, 1958. Sister 
is a teacher of the intermediate grades. Until this school year 
she taught in St. Peter's School, Monticello, N. Y. She has 
contributed to Sponsa Regis, Catholic School Journal, and to 
Veritas, her community periodical. 


THE GREEK AND RoMaN sages might be called prophets 
because of the sublime thoughts manifested in their 
writings. Cardinal Newman explains it by saying: 
“thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high bards 
were given.” When we present these ancient authors 
to our students we have a chance to interpret their 
works in the elevated plane of thought in which they 
were written. 


Guilt and Sacrifice 


Before the comforting message of Christ, every re- 
ligious system led men to mortify themselves in the 
hope of expiating evil and appeasing some god. Our 
race, being in a fallen state, this was the best it could 
do before the gospel of love shone upon it. Sacrifice 
had such a prominent part in the religion of the Athen- 
ians that Demosthenes tells us when a stranger was 
admitted with citizens it was referred to as giving him 
“a part in the religion and in the sacrifices.” The soldier 
fought for his altars and his fires: “pro aris et focis.” 

Antiquity abounds in information about the honor 
due to the gods, and the details to be followed, even 
in the offering of incense. A certain number of pros- 
trations had to be made and a certain number of in- 
censations had to be offered. Religious repasts were 
held and the household gods worshipped. Even in the 
time of Augustus these still preserved their ancient 
forms. A historian of that time writes: “I have seen in 
those sacred dwellings the repast displayed before the 
god. . . . I admired the men of our day who remain 
so faithful to the rites and customs of their fathers.” 


Aeneas and the Gods 


The subject of the Aeneid is the arrival of Aeneas 
into Italy, but its real subject seems to be the removal 
of the gods of Troy into Italy. The poet sings of the 
man who traversed the seas to found a city and trans- 
port his gods to Latium, as we read: 
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Mining the Classics 


Dum conderat urbem 
Inferretque Deos Latio 


During all his wanderings the hero was helped and 
encouraged by the thought of the joy awaiting him. 
Of the disappointments and sorrows he met with we 
read: 


This, too, shall be for joy to you 
Remembered on a day. 
Through divers haps, through many risks, 
Wherewith our way is strown 

We'll ride us off to Latium, 

The land the fates have shown. 


And again he encouraged his followers with the 
heart-lifting words: 


Abide, endure and keep yourselves, 

For coming days of joy. 

Here we pause and think of so many Christians 
suffering patiently in this life because of their hope in 
a future happiness. 


Natural Virtues of Pagans 


Man, in some way, has always felt the need of com- 
munion with the gods. Pagans, as Saint Paul says, 
have the law of God graven on their hearts, therefore 
they have natural virtues. Cicero, at the end of the 
century before Our Lord’s birth, said, “. . . belief in 
God is inborn in all men, engraved upon their souls as 
it were.” Plutarch almost says the same thing “. . . no 
one has ever seen or will ever see, a city without 


temples, gods, prayers, oaths and oracles; a city which 
does not seek by means of sacrifices and religious 


festivals te obtain favors and avert evils.” 


Need of an Ideal 


In the ancient world legendary figures were set! 


to take the place of ideals—Jupiter for power; Mars 
war; Venus for beauty; Cupid for love. All of th 
figures were abstract, and showed the yearning of mi 
for a perfect ideal. Here we explain that the full 
ment of all hope came to the world with Christ, ¥ 
could stand before men and say: “I am the Way. la 
the Truth. I am the Life.” No abstraction here but 
ideal identified with the Person. 
We notice that when Christ preached in His 6 
village of Nazareth, He took up a prophecy 2 
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Himself, and then said to His hearers: “This day is 
fulfilled this scripture in your ears.” When Christ was 
born the whole world was ready for Him. In the Old 
Testament over four hundred texts were explained by 
the Jewish Rabbis as referring to the promised Messias. 
We notice how the world waited for Christ and with 
what positive exactness the time and place of His birth 
was foretold. In the Book of Genesis we read that He 
would be of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and 
that He would be born when the scepter would be 
taken from Juda. Isaiah foretold He would be born of 
a virgin, and Micheas, who was a contemporary of 
Isaiah, foretold His birth in the town of Bethlehem: 
“And thou, Bethlehem, Ephrata, art a little one among 
the thousands of Juda: out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel,” and again, re- 
ferring to Him as eternal and desired by all nations, 
he foretold: “. . . the remnant of his brethren shall be 
converted to the children of Israel.” When these 
prophecies were fulfilled in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ, all prophecies stopped in Israel. 


The Ancient World and Happiness 


Men, realizing, that the secret of happiness could 
not be found in their own time, placed their Golden 
Age in the distant past, as we notice in Greek and 
Roman mythology. We find Virgil doing it in his 
Fourth Eclogue. Saint Thomas Aquinas gives the rea- 
son for this when he writes: “It is impossible for any 
created good to constitute man’s happiness. For happi- 


ness is the perfect good. Wherefore God alone can 
satisfy the will of man.” 


Sin and Retribution 


There was, even in the pagans, a feeling that wrong- 
doing in this life would brings its retribution after 


death. Virgil expresses this in his sixth book of the 
Aeneid: 


“Adventures in Arithmetic!” Mother Bullock, R.C.E., 
of Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
explains the first steps in addition to Judy Delaney. 


So penal suffering they endure 
For ancient crime to make them pure. 


That the Greek dramatists were conscious of sin and 
the need for expiation is clearly shown in their 
tragedies. Aeschylus even answers the question as to 
how this stain is to be wiped away in “The Eumenides” 
where he presents Orestes, who had kept himself 
pure, taking the stain upon himself and making satis- 
faction for the guilty. His advice to his audience in 
his “Prometheus Bound” is what we might call inspired, 
where he says: “Neither look for any respite from 
this agony until some god shall appear as a voluntary 
successor to thy toils, and of his own free will goeth 
down to sunless Hades and the dark depths of Tar- 
tarus.” Aeschylus seems to have given all his thought 
to show why God treats man as he does. He believed 
in the moral law of suffering as something necessary 
and having the purpose of a lesson on the value of pain 
as the price of victory. 

In his tragedy “The Persians” Aeschylus shows that 
pride leads to a fall and never brings happiness; and 
that impiety leads to disaster. In this catastrophe he 
shows the power of God. He brings before his audience 
the ghost of King Darius which foretells the great dis- 
aster that will overtake Greece: 


There misery waits to crush them with the load 
Of heaviest ills, in vengeance for their proud 
And impious daring. 


Homer's Sublime Pictures 


In the epics of ancient Greece we find a depth of 
meaning, found nowhere else outside of the Greek 
dramas. In the Odyssey Homer presents to us the hero, 
Odysseus, but when we study carefully and thought- 
fully for ourselves we are led to admire the faithful 
Penelope even more. As we read of her—“amongst all 
women was most sorrowful’—Penelope, the hidden 
one, suffering so much, in a far-off dim way we are 
made to think of our Blessed Mother. 

In the Iliad the hero, Achilles, is presented to us, 
but in a deeper study we are led to regard the de- 
feated Hector as our hero. Then it is that we stop with 
our students and think of Christ, our glorious Hero, 
who died the apparent death of the defeated, but the 
real death of the Victor, because by His death He 
gained the victory that made the human race free. 
Yes, free to follow in His footsteps to the Kingdom He 
had won for us. 

This is really the first time that the defeated are 
elevated to the place of victors, and, as it were, held 
up for admiration. The father of the gods, Zeus, always 
seemed present to Homer who attributed all things to 
his will. 


Necessity of Suffering 


In the Greek dramas people were led to see that 
the sufferings which come to us in this world give 
greater value to human life. We noticed that Aeschy- 
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By ALFRED J. SOKOLNICKI, M.A. 


School of Speech, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Get Into the Speech Professions 


Pupils may be guided to choose the speech professions not 
merely those who will in the future be in a position to stress 
good taste and morality in the world of entertainment but 
also those who may choose the areas of public address or 
speech education, or speech pathology. 


Mr. Sokolnicki is a graduate of Marquette University's school 
of speech and its graduate department in which he earned 
his M.A. in Speech. He pursued further graduate studies in 
speech pathology and correction at the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Southern California. Assistant professor of speech 
and supervisor of the speech clinic and hearing laboratory, he 
has been on the faculty of Marquette since 1945. He organized 
the speech correction program in Milwaukee's Catholic ele- 
mentary schools in 1946. Mr. Sokolnicki is active in community 
programs dealing with folk cultures of many lands, and he has 
directed folk festivals and pageants in city-wide observ- 
ances. He organized the first two workshops in folk dance 
for nuns at Marquette, the summers of 1955 and 1956. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY is to get into the speech profes- 
sions. The need for good taste and proper moral tone 
in our modern entertainment media behooves our 
schools, colleges, and universities to become more 
active in the speech and communicative professions. 
If we answer the need for teachers of speech and 
speech correction alone, we shall but scratch the sur- 
face in beginning to meet the challenge of the teach- 
ing profession in these vital communicative fields. In 
examining the force we can exert in training future 
writers, actors, directors, and producers of stage, radio, 
television, and movie programs, who will eventually 
mould public opinion, taste, and acceptance, we will 
conclude that our challenge is clear-cut. The universal 
popular interest in these forms of entertainment can 
be channeled into wholesome and constructive activity 
by training good people in these fields, and by “scout- 
ing” for persons in secondary schools who are inter- 
ested in entering these fields as a life work. 

Acting and dramatics must be taken out of the 
“dream man” and “beautiful blonde” category of public 
taste and stimulation, and wholesome attitudes built 
toward them by good example. This can be achieved 
by training future actors and actresses who will be in- 
strumental in demanding good roles and plots as well 
as fostering good taste in their portrayals. 


Stresses Good Taste 


Loretta Young in her television programs is a good 
example of this. Her plays stress good taste and moral- 
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ity, and are presented so directly, that the message and 
moral cannot be missed. Her mode of dress, acting, 
and personal bearing are always in excellent taste. No 
one need be wary of emulating her example. 

Speech is an important field at the present time. We 
depend on speech for earning a living, communicating 
our needs and wants, expressing our opinions, swaying 
people to our way of thinking, entertaining each other, 
and worshipping our God. 

We are always “selling” something. The clergy “sell” 
information about God, morality, good living, and 
immortality of the soul. Teachers “sell” their subject 
matter and its application to daily living. Salesmen 
“sell” their wares—everything from automobiles to in- 
surance. Speakers “sell” their ideas and points of view, 
People must “sell” themselves and their personal attri- 
butes to employers, fellow citizens, constituents, and 
future spouses. Even the lowly gossips have something 
to “sell”—misinformation. 

The effectiveness of the selling ability of each of the 
aforementioned depends on his motives, sincerity, de- 
livery, and presentation. We must defeat those who 
foster shrewd “operations.” We must substitute well- 
meaning people whose objectives bring out the dignity 
of the human being as a Creature of God; not a 
“sucker,” the creature of our materialistic society. 


Expanding, Vital Field 


All of our objectives are bound up in a profession 
which touches more people than any other, and one 
which is participated in by more than any other—the 
profession of speech. Since this expanding and vital 
field is so important, we must learn its unity and di- 
versity—its implications and complications, its objec- 
tives and services to mankind. 

The field of speech is divided into four basic areas. 
These are artistic and scientific. They are: 

1. Public address—discussion, debate, oratory, lee- 
turing, sales talks, travel talks, and training for parlia- 
mentary and legal background. 

2. Radio, drama, television, and cinema—writing, 
acting, producing, and directing. Techniques of writ 
ing, presentation, staging, preparation of the “show, 
management of the cast, sets, sound effects, and other 
details. 

3. Speech education—high school and college teach 
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ing of public speaking, debate, oratory, and coaching 
of the class play, oratorial contests, and the like. 

4. Speech pathology and correction of deviations of 
speech as foreign accents, stuttering, lisping, voice 
disorders, speech of the brain-injured and others. 


Public Address 


Public Address. Training in the expression of ideas, 
persuasion, debate, parliamentary procedure, and re- 
lated areas prepares the future political speakers, 
lawyers, salesmen, teachers, lecturers, guides, demon- 
strators, and personnel workers for meeting people to 
whom they have to “sell” something. 

Opportunities in this field should be available in 
our colleges and universities. The debate squad offers 
opportunities to budding debaters and public speakers 
to prove themselves. Frequently participation in 
tournaments in various parts of the country gives fur- 
ther assurance and training as well as contact with 
other people and points of view. Numerous declama- 
tory and oratorical contests give those interested in 
oratory a chance to try their voices and minds for 
valuable prizes and honors while speaking their minds 
on vital problems of our day. 

Even though a person does not get into debating in 
legislative halls or on radio or television after he leaves 
college, it is vital for him to express himself lucidly 
and succinctly in all situations from a friendly bull 
session to addressing fellow employees or introducing 
a speaker at a lodge dinner. 


The Entertainment Field 


The entertainment field is a vital avenue in the com- 
municative field. Television has given a new and more 
vital meaning to entertainment. This unique combina- 
tion of many arts has opened a new area of endeavor 
which will continue to grow for years to come. In 
effect, television has brought a new life to both radio 


Diligent young secretaries-to-be pound typewriters 
in pursuit of their goals. Other students 

learn the techniques of operating duplicators, 

the dictaphone, and the address-o-graph. 

Scene is in O. L. of Angels H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and drama. Drama which has brought the rich and 
colorful experience of others through the presentation 
for the eye and ear, revitalizes its presentation because 
of the keen attention its audiences have developed, 
thanks to the medium of television. Radio has found a 
stimulus in the discriminative listening of its millions 
of listeners. 

The field of television, as well as radio and drama, 
can include many professions. The principal one is 
acting. From the earliest times the actors were ad- 
mired for their ability to reproduce for spectators the 
inner emotions and feelings of characters created by 
the playwriters. With newer teaching techniques and 
greater opportunities for experience, drama depart- 
ments today offer unexcelled opportunities for training 
in acting. Variations of acting techniques for both radio 
and television are gaining in importance. Traditional 
presentations on theatrical stages, as well as the “arena 
style” theater in the round productions, offer varied 
techniques and approaches for the actor to give his 
audience the understanding of what is in the charac- 
ter’s mind in varied styles of movement, pacing, and 
interpretation. 


Employment Opportunities 


Employment opportunities in radio are still rather 
numerous. Television offers many undiscovered op- 
portunities for specialists. Directors, actors, producers, 
and writers are still developing new techniques in this 
fresh challenging field. Radio and drama specialists 
are being commandeered into this rapidly growing 
medium. As the procedures in this field are crystallized, 
television will become a specialized field in speech as 
are the others. 

The influence of disc jockeys, soap operas, and news 
commentators need not be labored here. Their contact 
with the housewife in her kitchen, or her husband at 
the wheel of his automobile makes them practically a 
member of the family. It is our job to train producers 
and directors who will have a keen sense for discrimi- 
nating between good and bad production, casting, and 
movement, beyond the requirements of broadcasters’ 
codes. 

Persons trained in drama can utilize talents in teach- 
ing dramatics, coaching home-town drama groups, 
teaching dramatics for recreation, church, social and 
commercial organizations, and acting in stage plays 
and motion pictures. The stage still needs many 
workers—producers, directors, designers, costumers, 
managers, and yes, actors. While the opportunities in 
the “legitimate” theater may seem limited, better op- 
portunities in community drama, experimental drama, 
and coaching dramatics in high schools, church, and 
other organizations are numerous. Aside from training 
in the art of the theater, dramatics enriches a person 
in understanding of character and offers a keen insight 
into people and situations. It offers, in addition, other 
artistic appreciations which are related to the drama. 
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Speech Education 


Speech Education. The field of teaching speech 
offers a splendid opportunity for a well rounded ap- 
proach to the whole field of speech. The person enter- 
ing this profession is not only trained for teaching 
public speaking, but also for debate, oratory, and dec- 
lamation. The fun of putting on the “class play,” run- 
ning the school radio station, and sometimes putting on 
a television show on a local television station are part 
of the challenges of this interesting work. Even being 
the “parliamentarian” for a local woman’s club, moder- 
ator for various school clubs, and chairmen of panel 
discussions, and leader of group discussions points to 
the developed personality the teacher must have. 
Colleges offer various teaching experiences to enrich 
the background of this all-round expert on various 
aspects of speech. His first chance to try his wings 
comes in his “practice teaching” situation in a high 
school. This helps him mature in the profession. He 
still maintains the fire and zip to do things, and before 
long, he is called upon to do so. The speech teachers in 
high school are the first salesmen of speech as a pro- 
fession. 


Speech Correction 


Speech pathology and speech correction. In follow- 
ing the example of Christ, we must serve our fellow 
men by helping them to learn to speak properly. The 
field of speech pathology and hearing rehabilitation 
offers us a Christian and humanitarian challenge to 
help God’s creatures to achieve good speech. Teaching 
those who deviate from normal patterns of speech is 
an art. It is combined with the sciences of anatomy, 
audiology, physiology, psychology, and others. The 
persons entering training in this field must be well 
adjusted individuals who like to help their fellow 
human beings. Some of the speech problems which 
challenge these teachers are: stuttering, lisping, speech 
of persons with cleft palate, cerebral palsy, foreign 
accents, problems of voice, and those whose language 
powers are either late in developing, or impaired by 
strokes or brain injuries. 


Knowledge of Techniques 


Knowledge of techniques for various problems is 
essential in addition to information regarding excep- 
tional children, types of mental and physical retarda- 
tion, and methods of teaching children and adults of 
various educational and intellectual levels. Various 
states demand that these experts be licensed since they 
will work with children in elementary public schools. 
For this reason, students entering the course in speech 
correction must acquaint themselves with the require- 
ments for a certificate in the state in which they expect 
to teach when they graduate. 

Employment possibilities in speech correction are 
numerous. Correctionists must qualify for clinical posi- 
tions in public schools, hospitals, clinics, (for example, 
cerebral palsy clinics and polio clinics). The demand 


for these specialists is great. The pay is usually higher 
than that of a classroom teacher. But the work is much 
more taxing and difficult. 


Additional Training 


In addition to such courses as mental health, child 
development, exceptional child, tests and measure- 
ments, mental testing, and related courses in education 
and psychology, students must “major” in speech cor- 
rection, which includes such specialties as anatomy 
of speech and hearing organs, beginning and advanced 
speech correction, methods of teaching speech correc. 
tion, special methods in stuttering, cerebral palsy, 
aphasia, and methods in lipreading. 

Besides these academic requirements, clinical work 
is necessary. With good solid background in the 
humanities, philosophy, theology, literature, language, 
and history, the professional workers in speech can 
and should wield a wholesome influence on their 
community. 

Since these fields are so conducive to imitation by 
the general public, our graduates must give the good 
example which may slowly become the norm in the 
lives of our citizens. The dignity of man will be upheld, 
the mind of man enlightened, and the soul of man 
beautified by our efforts, because we chose the field 
of training those who lead the thinking, speaking, 
entertainment, and daily living of our future 
generations. 


Preparing H. S. Students for College 


(Continued from page 387 ) 


McKeough suggests three areas above others that need 
attention. They are: (1) The development of the 
spirit of inquiry; (2) The habit of concentration; and 
(3) Skill in the use of means and sources. A first requi- 
site for progress in any line of human endeavor is a 
desire to progress. An ardent desire for perfection is 
the beginning of spiritual progress. It is equally true 
that scholastic success on any level must be inspired 
by a love for truth, a curiosity regarding facts, a thirst 
for knowledge. It is his conviction that a good teacher 
will have this spirit of inquiry and will inspire his 
pupils with it. But the hireling, the user of stereotyped 
methods, the teacher who takes no note of differing 
levels of ability and achievement, succeeds only in 
stifling all desire for progress within the student. 
The habit of concentration is the second of the qual- 
ities essential to progress in college work. We must 
force the student to accustom himself to concentra- 
tion, the focusing of his attention on the problem or 
project until it is completed. Students with keen minds 
will develop a habit of concentration when given chal 
lenging assignments. Strong minds must have strong 
food. The student who goes on to college must have 
a high ideal of achievement, and consequently of de 
votion to duty. Dr. McKeough lists as great obstacles 
(Continued on page 402) 
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By REV. RICHARD M. McKEON, S.J. 
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Where Do l Stand? — Examen for the Catholic College Graduate 


As Catholicism is a culture, an atmosphere, and a habit of 
looking at all things in life from the Catholic viewpoint, the 
college graduate can keep his life in focus with a penetrating 
examen such as this. 


Father McKeon has directed the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations at his college since 1945. Prior to that he was Army 
Chaplain, 1943-45 in the European Theatre and for seven 
years dean of St. Joseph's College. He has an M.A. from 
Woodstock; a Ph.D. from Gregorian University. 


WHEN MEN AND WOMEN have received the benefit of 
a Catholic college education, it naturally follows that 
they should be constantly conscious of the obligations 
arising therefrom. It is the purpose of this examination 
of conscience to remind them of the high principles 
and lofty ideals which should guide their lives. 

Such an examination will serve as a memorial and 
a challenge: a memorial of the happy and profitable 
years of college training not only in class but also in 
extra-curricular activity; and a challenge which is 
continually offered to exemplify the Catholic culture 
which is their heritage. 

For Catholicism is a culture, an atmosphere, a habit 
of looking at all things in life from the Catholic view- 
point all the days down the years. Its fullness is had 
in the dynamic doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


Another Conflicting Atmosphere 


But in the world there is another atmosphere where 
there is a conflict in values—the natural opposing the 
supernatural, false doctrines ever fighting to crush the 
truth of Christ. If Catholic College graduates are true 
to their education, they will not only be strong de- 
fenders of the faith, but they will also live and act that 
faith so that they may share “in restoring all things in 
Christ.” 

It will be well for them to recall what a great Ameri- 
can, James Wilson, once wrote of conscience: “Our 
conscience in particular is the voice of God within us; 
it teaches, it commands, it punishes, it rewards. The 
testimony of a good conscience is the purest and 
noblest of human enjoyments.” 

By making this special examination of conscience 
from time to time, each graduate should be inspired to 
correct what is wrong and to do better what is right. 
Here, then, is the constant challenge Alma Mater offers 
to loyal sons and daughters. 


Marked Men and Women 
Do I recognize that I, as a Catholic College gradu- 
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ate, am a marked man or woman? Do I appreciate my 
religion as the greatest gift in life? 

Am I conscious of God’s presence everywhere? Am 
I grateful to God for all His blessings? Do I show this 
by good deeds? 

Do I reflect often on the words of Christ: “What does 
it profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his soul?” 

Do I stoop to compromise when expediency offers 
a reward? 

Do I have respect for the clergy as representatives of 
Christ? Am I guilty of any anti-clericalism? 


Do I firmly hold the home to be the basis of human 
society? 

Does my family life reflect the duty and the beauty 
of a marriage contract ratified in heaven? 

Am I aware of the current errors touching marriage 
and parenthood? Have I steeled myself in grace to 
resist temptation in this respect? 

As a father, do I take a deep interest in my children’s 
activities? As a mother, do I work outside the home 
without necessity and to the neglect of family duties? 

Does my family pray together? Do I make a yearly 
retreat? 

Are Catholic art pictures displayed in my home? Is 
the crucifix prominent? 


Parish Life 


Do I make my parish the center of my religious life? 

Do I and my family go frequently to weekday Mass 
and receive Holy Communion? Do I read the Missal? 

Am I a generous supporter of my parish? 

Do my children attend Catholic schools wherever 
possible? 

Am | a member of a parish organization—Holy Name 
Society, Sodality, Altar Society, and so on? 


Citizenship 

Is my patriotism above suspicion? Have I unwit- 
tingly been linked with any subversive organization? 

Do I recognize the violations of God’s law in cur- 
rent social evils? Do I show a constructive interest in 
problems of industry, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
and so on? 

Do I cooperate with other citizens in fighting graft, 
immoral movies, and other evils detrimental to the 
community good? 
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Am I active in community affairs? Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, recreational centers, and the like? 

Do I always register and vote conscientiously for 
the best political candidates? Am I a blind party man? 

Am I a social climber? 

Do I look down on those less fortunate in talent 
and worldly success? 

Am I guilty of intolerance concerning race, color, 
or creed? 


Self-Improvement 

Do I continue to read good literature? Do I possess 
a library of selected books? 

Do I read the reviews in Catholic periodicals b- 
fore purchasing or reading books? Am I a member of 
the Catholic Book of the Month Club? 

Do I subscribe to the diocesan newspaper, America, 
Sign, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Catholic Digest, 
and so on? 

Do I patronize only worth-while entertainment? 

Does my home possess good musical recordings? 

Have I a relaxing hobby for leisure time? 

Do I attend special courses in adult education? 


Social Order 

Am I well versed in the fundamental principles of 
the Christian social order? 

Do I recognize that business must never be divorced 
from ethics and morality? 

Do I understand the Catholic doctrine on superfluous 
wealth? 

Do I know the basic principles and operation of the 
private enterprise system? 

Do I advocate economy in government and avoid- 
ance of government competition with private enter- 
prise? 

Am I convinced that I can be instrumental in creat- 
ing jobs through stock purchases I make with surplus 
wealth? 

Do I strive to see Christ in the poor and unfortunate? 

As a professional man or woman—doctor, lawyer 
executive—do I live up to high ideals and principles? 


As an Employer 


As an employer, do I follow Christian social prin- 
ciples? 

Have I made a serious study of the social doctrine 
of the Church? 

Have I accepted the Church-approved principle of 
the right of workers to organize and bargain collec 
tively? 

Is there a true cooperative spirit between my man- 
agement and workers? 


Have I a clear knowledge of employer rights and 
duties? 

Do I recognize the dignity of the individual worker 
as a child of God? 

Do I place technical relations above human rela- 
tions? 

In my business do I allow discrimination on racial, 
religious, or other grounds? 

Does my company pay just wages and maintain good 
working conditions plus customary fringe benefits? 

Does my company produce a quality product at a 
fair price? 

Do I support the formation of credit unions? 

Does my company practise profit sharing? 


As One Employed 

If employed, do I recall how Christ the Worker 
dignified all human labor? 

Do I know what the Church has accomplished for 
the worker? 

Do I perform an honest day’s work? 

Am I accurate, thorough, economical of material and 
time? 

Have | a sense of participation in my company? Do! 
understand its general policies? 

If a member of a union, do I know its policies, par- 
ticipate in meetings, and strive to make it a just, pro- 
gressive organization? 

Have I purchased stock in my company? If not, was 
my decision based on sound reasoning in the light of 
my financial condition, the size and age of my family? 


Alma Mater 

Have I a strong love and loyalty for my Catholic 
college? 

Do I always speak favorably with a sincere apprecia- 
tion of benefits received? 

Do I earnestly strive to interest worthwhile high 
school students to enroll? 

Do I take a supporting interest in alumni activities? 

Do I make an annual contribution to scholarship and 
student aid funds? Or an outright gift? 

Do I call the attention of possible benefactors to the 
needs of Alma Mater? 


Conclusion 

If the Catholic College graduate can give a positive 
answer to most of these questions, it means that he or 
she is enjoying a good conscience. Moreover, since 
many of the principles involved concern the great com- 
mandment of love of neighbor, such a graduate is cer 
tain to be advancing in personal sanctification. That is 
the true purpose of a Catholic college education. 
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Rockwell College, Cashel Co., Tipperary, Eire 


From a teacher who has presented Shakespeare to students 
on the secondary level we have both an analysis of the plays 
the teachers must discuss with their students and a masterly 
synthesis of the principles which are first aligned analytically. 
The synthesis will go to show that a total view of life gradu- 
ally forces itself out of the constant reading of Shakespeare's 
plays—one corresponding essentially with Catholic teaching. 


Father Walker was educated by the Christian Brothers, Dub- 
lin, and by the Holy Ghost Fathers, Rockwell. He is a gradu- 
ate (Celtic Studies) of the National University of Ireland 
(University College, Dublin) with an M.A. in educational sci- 
ence. He has been a professor at Rockwell College and edi- 
tor of the Rockwell Annual since 1936. He is author of a 2- 
volume Outline History of the Catholic Church, Pius of Peace, 
Companion to the Study of Macbeth, and pamphlets on youth 
guidance. His contributions have appeared in press and peri- 
odical publication in Ireland. 
















Macbeth 


Macbeth.* The briefest of all the major tragedies, 
Macbeth crowds into its narrow compass a multitude 
of interests from the point of view of this study. 
Broadly, they may be classified under two heads, viz., 
(1) the nature of authority and social order (a de- 
velopment of the topic raised in Julius Caesar) and 
(2) the psychology of character and temptation. 

The play opens with a portrayal of Macbeth, a gal- 
lant general in the hour of his greatest triumph, and 
of his colleague Banquo. Temptation comes to both in 
the form of a promise of the kingship announced by 
the weird sisters. Banquo is on his guard: 














Ofentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 

In deepest consequence (Act I, Sc. III). 







Macbeth, on the other hand, considers, delays, con- 
nives, compromises, allows his fervid imagination to 
get into play: 







This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. 






The ghastly thought of regicide obtrudes itself, and 
instead of repelling it once and for all Macbeth begins 
to live in the unreal world of fantasy: 







My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 

Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. 










*The considerations which follow are developed in A Com- 
panion to the Study of Shakespeare: Macbeth, by Rev. R. F. 
Walker, C.S.Sp. (Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1947). 
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By REV. REGINALD F. WALKER, C.S.Sp., M.A. 


Making the Most of SHAKESPEARE 


Compare these lines with the Brutus soliloquy in 
Julius Caesar: “Between the acting of a dreadful 
thing and the first motion” etc., and note carefully the 
last words: “Nothing is but what is not.” 


Refuses to Meet His Conscience 


Macbeth refuses to meet his conscience squarely and 
face the vital choice between good and evil: 


If chance will have me king, why chance may 
crown me, 
Without my stir. 


That, as Macbeth with every reasoning man knows, is 
an impossible supposition: 


Chance will not do the work, 

Chance sends the breeze; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us towards the port 
May dash us on the shelves. 

The steerman’s part is vigilance, 


Blow it or rough or smooth. (Sir Walter Scott ) 


But Macbeth abandons the helm of reason in his 
pursuit of the mirage of kingship: 


Come what come may 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 


At once Macbeth’s moral character begins to de- 
teriorate. He becomes a liar (“My dull brain was 
wrought with things forgotten”), a hypocritical de- 
ceiver of his king: 


Your highness’ part 

Is to receive our duties; and our duties 

Are to your throne and state children and servants 

Which do but what they should, by doing every- 
thing 


Safe toward your love and honour. 


Finally he becomes a murderer twice over in his 
heart before he even takes the knife in hand: 

The Prince of Cumberland; that is a step 

On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 

For in my way it lies. 


Will, Unfortified 


His will, unfortified by the moral virtues, is swayed 
by the imagination so as deliberately to black out 
the voice of reason and the imperious demands of the 
moral law: 








Stars, hide your fires; 

Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


Here again is an example of the tragic flaw in per- 
sonality in the man who, otherwise great, is swayed 
by something lower than himself, who seeks his great- 
ness not in being but in having. 

We must pass over the problems raised by the 
perverted greatness of Lady Macbeth, except to note 

(i) Her almost uncanny intuition of her husband's 
fundamental weakness: 


What thou wouldst highly 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. 


(ii) Her encouragement of his deceit by word— 


Bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent 
flower, 

But be the serpent under’t— 


and by example in her reception of Duncan. 
(iii) Her hope that the crime to be committed 
shall give 


to all their nights and days to come, 
solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 


Macbeth's Soliloquy 


Macbeth’s soliloquy “If it were done when ’tis done” 
carries forward the psychological problem to the 
threshold of the execution of the crime. There are, 
Macbeth muses, four powerful considerations against 
it. Two belong to the moral order: 

(i) The retribution in the life to come 

(ii) The retribution in this life: 


We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 

To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. 


Two belong to the practical order: 

(iii) Macbeth’s personal ties with Duncan as kins- 
man, subject, host. 

(iv) Duncan’s personal virtues and the love his 
people bear to him. 

This time, however, Macbeth faces squarely to the 
issue—ambition alone is urging him on—and for a 
brief moment Shakespeare, as in his wont, excites in 
us the false hope that all may yet be well. Macbeth 
declares that he will go no further. His reasons: 

(i) The King has honoured him. 

(ii) He does not want to forfeit the golden opinions 
of the people. 


Evades Issue of Moral Law 


Note how he evades the issue of the moral law, 
until he is chastised by the valor of his partner’s 
tongue. Then: 
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I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more is none. 


Note again all that is contained for Shakespeare in the 
word “man.” Remember Brutus, of whom 


Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man” 


and the words of the First Murderer to Macbeth: 
We are men, my liege. 


Hamlet speaking of his dead father to Horatio says 
that 


He was a man, take him for all in all. 
To his mother he refers to the old king’s countenance 


Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man. 
For Shakespeare, words had not yet lost their value, 
and manliness still connoted virtus—strength and vir- 
tue. 

The words of the woman prevail, and Macbeth 
walks, with eyes wide open, into the arms of crime: 


Away and mock the time with fairest show, 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


(Compare with Lady Macbeth’s words “Be innocent 
as the flower” and note in relation to the general theme 
of appearances and substantial reality.) Lyingly, Mae- 
beth tells Banquo that he “thinks not” of the witches, 
but offers his colleague advancement if he should fall 
in with his plans. Banquo, type of integrity, accepts 
the promise of honor provided he may keep his “bosom 
franchised and allegiance clear.” The final soliloquy 
before the murder—“Is it a dagger, etc.”"—and the 
dialogue that follows it, serve to illustrate again the 
psychological make-up of Macbeth as a man whose 


The holiday season gave these students at 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska, an outlet for 
the skills they have acquired in the home economics 
course. 
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will, unfortified by the moral virtues, is at the mercy 
of his passions and imagination. 


Note Disastrous Results of 
Usurpation of the Crown 


From this point onward in the play two things are 
to be carefully noted: Firstly, the disastrous results 
of the usurpation of the crown on the social order in 
Scotland; second, the collapse of Macbeth’s personal 
life into bloody ruin. 

1. The first development—social chaos—is adum- 
brated in the dreadful occurrences on the night of the 
murder. 


Unnatural, 
Even like the deed that’s done 


and especially in the wild behaviour of Duncan’s 
horses: 


Contending ‘gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 


Here Shakespeare uses the world of nature to figure 
forth the character and consequences of Macbeth’s 
double revolt against-the moral law by murder, and 
against authority (“contending ‘gainst obedience” ) 
by regicide. The effects of his revolt are written in 
lines of pain across the fair face of Scotland: 


It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds, 


and 


Each new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face 


in this unhappy land 


Where nothing 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile. 


The very name of Macbeth, fountainhead and origin 
of all the misery, blisters the tongues of honest men: 


Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evils to top Macbeth. 


Collapse of Personal Life 


2. But Macbeth’s crimes carry with them their own 
terrible retribution in the collapse of his personal life. 
Over the dead body of Duncan, in a highly artificial 
“screen-speech,” he had declared that 


From this instant 

There’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys; renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


The truth of these words is fulfilled in Macbeth’s own 
regard with relentless irony. To show us what Macbeth 
might have been, Shakespeare keeps his guilt and 
misery highlighted, 
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(i) by sustained contrast with the rectitude of 
Banquo whose allegiance is unshaken: 


In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice, 


and 
(ii) by reference to the “king—becoming graces:” 


Justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 


(And here, incidentally, is material for a special study 
on the qualities of the ideal ruler, in conjunction with 
the treatise De Regimine Principum—attributed to St. 
Thomas Aquinas—and illustrated from Shakespeare’s 
own gallery of royalty: Richard II, Henry IV, Henry 
V, to mention only three. ) 


Break-Up Begins from Within 


Against this background of the brilliant potentialities 
of his life we see Macbeth struggling desperately 
against “even-handed justice,” and finally settling into 
the quicksands of despair. The break-up begins from 
within. He has put rancors in the vessel of his peace, 
given his eternal jewel to the common enemy of man. 
With lady Macbeth he learns too late that 


Naught’s had, all’s spent 
Where our desire is got without content, 


and that it would be better far to be with the dead 


Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. 


He bids farewell to the “good things of day,” associ- 


ates himself with “night’s black agents,” is 


Cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. 


Tortured to madness by the ghost of Banquo, he con- 
sults the powers of darkness in the person of the 


witches, abandons himself utterly to his sin: 


For mine own good, 

All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go or. 


The final collapse of Macbeth’s world around him 
comes suddenly. First there is the mental breakdown 


of his wife: 


Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles. 


(Recall the words of the Old Man: “Unnatural, even 
like the deed that’s done.” ) Secondly, the rebellion of 
his blood-sickened subjects commends the ingredients 
of his poisoned chalice to Macbeth’s own lips: 


He cannot buckle his distempered cause 
Within the belt of rule, 


and 
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Minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. 


Loneliness of His Ending 


Thirdly, there is the loneliness of his ending. For 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of friends” Macbeth 
receives only “curses, not loud but deep, mouth- 
honour, breath.” Lastly there is the anguish of know- 
ing that he has been deceived by the witches, that by 
his crime he has thwarted himself of his high destiny, 
that he has lived in vain. He begins to be aweary of 
the sun and in the sear and yellow leaf of his years 
finds nothing in life but 


A walking shadow, a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 


There is something more than mere coincidental re- 
semblance between these words and the sentiments of 
the lost as prophesied in the Book of Wisdom (Chap- 
ter V.): 


We have erred from the way of truth and the light 
of justice hath not shined unto us . .. We wearied 
ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction 
... All these things are passed away like a shadow 
... So we also being born forthwith ceased to be, 
and have been able to show no mark of virtue: 
but are consumed in our wickedness. 


What One Can Make of It 


There then is the story of Macbeth and what one 
can make of it: 

1. The boundless potentialities for good in a noble 
soul such as Macbeth’s once was. 

2. The testing of the soul’s nobility at the crossroads 
of a vital choice between good and evil, exhibiting all 
the interior mechanism of temptation—the inter-play 
and counter-play of imagination, reason, will, and the 
virtues. 

3. The terrible results of an evil choice in (i) the 
frustration of the personal destiny, (ii) the creation of 
social havoc by the breaking of the bond of order. 

4. Last, and most vital of all, is the principle that 
“the good and the natural are one.” The moral law, in 
other words, is something implanted within our nature, 
not superimposed upon it from outside, and obedience 
to it is the essential postulate for a successful life. In 
other words, happiness is discoverable, not in attempt- 
ing to escape from or to break through the moral law, 
but only in the willing acceptance of it. And on the 
other hand, violation of the law carries with it its own 
terrible retribution. (Hamlet follows in March issue. ) 


Preparing the H. S. Student for College 


(Continued from page 396) 


to the practice of concentration today, the radio, tele. 
vision, and the movies. How can a student concentrate 
while listening to a radio program? The testimony of 
parents in their experience with younger children js 
sufficient to convince us that effective concentration 
is impossible while listening to radio or TV. The pas- 
sive recipient of an entertainment program can not by 
the very nature of the case give sustained attention to 
any other matter. When more hours are spent before 
a radio or television set than are given to concentrated 
study, success in any type of school work is an impos- 
sibility. “It is a problem which our school administra- 
tors must face. To produce saints or scholars we must 
have students who learn how to concentrate.” 

The third area is skill in the use of the means and 
the sources of scholarship. Every workman must learn 
to use the tools of his trade. This means that the stu- 
dent must learn to read quickly and effectively, how 
to make notes, how to file these notes in accessible 
form, how to use the library, how to typewrite. Peri- 
odic review of material read or recorded in the stu- 
dent's notes is essential. Few students indeed give 
sufficient attention to these important tools of their 
trade. Finally, Dr. McKeough tells us that the impor- 
tance of particular subject matter courses has been 
greatly exaggerated. He concedes that English and, in 
some fields, mathematics are the only two subjects 
which have a direct carry over into college. The stu- 
dent must have an excellent functional vocabulary, 
and some mastery over numbers. Other subjects have 
certain values for college preparation, but English and 
mathematics are the only specific subjects which the 
evidence shows are directly related to success in col- 
lege. “Any mastery that (the student) has achieved in 
other fields, such as history, science, languages, will 
help him in his college work, but he can get along 
without them or get them in college if he needs them.” 

Dr. McKeough makes one more point—the impor- 
tance of memory. Terms, forms, formulas, dates, di- 
visions, and innumerable other details must be memo- 
rized if the student is to have ready use of them. He 
recommends strongly that memory training be started 
in the elementary grades and continued in the second- 
ary. As the student advances in higher education, he 
will develop skill in analyzing subject matter and de- 
termining the precise items that need to be committed 
to memory. Without memory training any student is 
going to have trouble in college. 
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By JAMES E. MILFORD 


Seine River Indian Reserve, Glenorchy P.O., Ontario, Canada 


For reasons of their own choosing, students often approach 
lay teachers in our schools in matters of needed guidance. 
A sampling of some of the problems they will bring to a 
teacher is presented by the author. Teachers need to be pre- 

red so as to know how to answer students’ questions and to 
folp students make judicious and wise decisions for themselves. 


The author has had varied experience teaching in Catholic 
schools. In a previous volume he showed how pupils can be 
made to like poetry. In the past November issue he gave us an 
inkling of what it means to teach the Indian in the wilderness 
of northern Ontario. 


“May I sEE you after school sir?” the senior asked. 

How often has this simple query led to a test of our 
mettle and our resources! 

This is how they ‘come to us, our boys and girls: 
sometimes hesitantly, sometimes indiscreetly—maybe 
from fear of any further going it alone or from burn- 
ing their fingers once too often—nevertheless, they 
come. They carry the burden of anxiety, a social 
stigma, grooves upon grooves of parental misjudg- 
ments. They are seeking assurance that their lives have 
worth and above all an answer to that not-always- 
youthful problem: what shall we do with our lives? 

There is a growing number of laymen like myself 
teaching in our 12,000 Catholic schools. I do not know 
the exact number of our 130,000 teachers who are not 
Religious or clerics, but I think it would be safe to ven- 
ture an estimate that they are an easy ten per cent. In 
the school* where I taught prior to my present teach- 
ing post is one lay teacher for every three Sisters. In 
many schools the ratio is almost even. This amounts to 
a very serious proposition: we laymen are required to 
teach religion as a class subject and do our share of the 
character guidance. We hold it a great privilege to be 
honored to do this and it would be fine if our academic 
and spiritual training were in line with this grave ob- 
ligation, but unfortunately we are not prepared so well 
as we should be to handle the situation. There is also 
that strange dilemma a layman faces when he passes 
the buck—in this case, the student—over to an already 
overburdened Sister, priest, or Brother when the stu- 
dent does not want advice from these for reasons of 
his own choosing. He has come, more often than not 
to us precisely because we are laymen. Why he does 
this often does not make sense. He may be ashamed 
to talk it over with a priest. Maybe it’s an age dif- 
ference between himself and his Sister counselor. 
Whatever pupils’ motives for coming to us are, we 
cannot be found lacking in knowledge and sympathy 





* Bishop Kenny High School, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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A Layman Looks at Vocational Guidance 


and still be worthy of the name and place we occupy in 
their lives. 


A Further Complication 


Still a further complication enters on this business of 
counseling for one’s life work when the signs are un- 
mistakably clear to the student and teacher alike. John 
thinks he would like to become a Jesuit, but his par- 
ents would like him to enter the local diocese. Harry 
wants to be a Salesian lay brother, wear no distinctive 
habit, and teach a trade to poor boys. His brother, 
a well-meaning Franciscan, is urging him to follow in 
his footsteps. Mary wants to go to the Grail for a 
year, but her guardian thinks it a waste of time and 
is pressing to put her through college. 

In all these three cases there is an emotional prob- 
lem involved as well as the resolution of a decision. 
Someone is going to be hurt, confused, or disappointed. 

Bill has just finished Seven Storey Mountain and is 
all aflame to enter the cloister. Graduation is coming 
quickly and after it, the draft. A choice must be made. 
Now. 

These knots come more often in the last two years 
with the inscrutable Outside and Making a Living con- 
fronting them. The time is quickening. How to an- 
swer them? How to help them to make a judicious and 
wise decision for themselves, one which will be in the 
long run the right road for them to travel? 


What Am I Fitted For? 


If we wait until those brain-twist questions come 
to us we are apt to be left gasping with our minds reel- 
ing in space, waiting for words that never come. Now 
is the acceptable time to emerge from our cocoons as 
lay teachers and consider the other vocations around 
us. Now is the time to correct our false attitudes about 
vocations and what constitutes guidance. Now is the 
time to realize that those who come before us have the 
potential in greater or less degree of other Father 
Lords, Catherine de Huecks, Sister Madelevas, Thomas 
Mertons, Maritains who, at some time or another, put 
questions before those in whom they had trust, ques- 
tions similar to our seniors’ “What do you think I'm 
fitted for, sir?” 

Since I have begun to put my own disordered at- 
tention to the problem of vocations, I have slowly tried 
to separate the sheep from the goats, the truth from 
what passes for the truth in this tremendously impor- 
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tant quest for a goal in one’s life by way of one’s work. 
When we find that we've never put our feet inside a 
monastery, a newspaper office, backstage in a theater, 
in a nursing order hospital, a railroad yard, a convent 
of Poor Clares, or that we don’t know the difference 
between a friar and a monk, a Sister of the Poor and 
a Benedictine, we are going to be caught napping. 
When a boy tells us he’s going to be a die-setter and 
asks our approval or advice and we return with a 
“what’s a die-setter?”—we are not filling the bill at all. 
We may be fine biology teachers, excellent coaches, 
but we shall be regarded as inadequate. The world 
simply cannot afford such costly mistakes. 


What Is a Vocation? 


I think that there are entirely too many mixed-up 
conceptions, spread by word of mouth which affect 
our counseling. 

What, then, is a vocation? 

Is it a call to enter college for a dabbling around in 
a labyrinth of curricula for a year or two to emerge 
completely confused or compromising? I think that 
college is entirely too late for many of our high school 
students who are far more realistic than we give them 
credit for. Is a vocation a job and/or a way to make 
a pile of money? 

Or is it something dynamically pursued for the sake 
of its power to utilize the best one has for the making 
of the world, not a better place to live in but simply a 
better place? 


The First Approach 


The first approach to vocational guidance should 
be a study and serious class discussion of moral values 
and the development of an understanding of one’s 
responsibility to those values in his life's work. It 
should be made unequivocally clear to everyone in 
the class that God has intended him for some purpose- 
ful life which should render God glory and service to 
his brothers. It should be demonstrated that a moral 
value is of higher importance than brilliance of mind, 
wit, color of personality, vitality, culture or art. This 
purposeful life should emanate with responses to 
those values. From a thorough résumé of these we 
proceed into a general discussion of the three main 
vocations: virginity, matrimony, and the clerical state. 
This is the crucial and sensitive part of the whole plan. 


State of Matrimony 


The crop of marriage literature is oftimes beyond 
the mental level of the senior high student. Great care 
should be taken in presenting the objective state of 
matrimony without undue stress on either the physi- 
cal or the spiritual aspects. It is not a sexual paradise 
nor is it a conventual life. It has too often been pre- 
sented as a second best to the religious priesthood or 
the Sisterhood. The vocation of virginity must be clari- 
fied again and again to act as a buttress against the 
sea of false notions the world has created about single 
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men and women in the world—the world of “pitiful and 
frustrated old maids and bachelors.” In the religious 
state the clear distinctions must be drawn. They are 
cleared up by appealing to the mystical and aesthetic 
sides of community life: the ideas of the Bride of 
Christ, spiritual motherhood, Ignatian spiritual sol- 
diery, and so forth. We can never forget lots of room 
for St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, emphasizing her 
lack of spectacular acts but showing her devotion to 
simple duty. There is Charles de Foucauld, St. Alexius, 
St. Francis Xavier and their pasts to emphasize the 
importance of different calls and the individuality of 
choices and the handicaps to obtain them. 

The sad fact that many boys who have the making 
of either teaching, lay, or mission Brothers are di- 
rected or urged into the priesthood, is certainly sad 
testimony to inept advice. The two vocations are quite 
distinct and a Brother cannot be made into a priest or 
a priest into a Brother. There is a great need for both. 
So great are the misconceptions about the brother. 
hood that one intelligent lad informed the class one 
day that brothers were boys who studied for the priest- 
hood but were entirely too “holy” for it and were 
dispatched by the seminary superiors to a hidden life! 
One senior (an honor student) thought Brothers were 
ordained but didn’t say Mass! 

A discussion of the vows, both marital and religious, 
should be carried on to an understood conclusion. The 
secular priesthood must be clarified and the place it 
occupies. The cobwebs should be scoured from the 
monastic picture: the grave-digging should be buried 
along with the starvation diets, the gloomy high walls, 
and the bent heads. 


Access to Profiles or Test Results 


If you are fortunate enough to have access to the 
individual student's I.Q. profiles or achievement tests 
you will be ahead of the game of confusion. It is an 
index, incomplete to be sure, but a guide to basic 
abilities and reasoning achievement. Armed with these 
you can advise in a general way whether Eddie should 
invest his parents’ money in a chemical engineering 
tech school or give more than a guess when Barbara 
wonders whether she would make good in journalism. 
When Eddie scores high only in language and Barbara 
low in the same, you are not left for evidence. Both 
of these kids will be bound for trouble. 

This whole concept of vocation is a delicate process 
and we can never conceive of it in broad terms. There 
have been too many labyrinthine ways trod by our 
Saints and lesser saints to prove once and for all that 
God’s ways are not the ways of personnel psychology, 
socio-economic labor theories, and what have you. 

They will be coming to you soon. They will ap- 
proach with that question that you wonder may be 
often pregnant with puzzle and doubts: “May I see you 
after school?” 

And when they do, pause. Reflect. Weigh. You may 
never get a second chance. 









RECREATION vs. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By Sister Mary Robert Amundsen, 

R.S.M., Mount Mercy College, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa 
IF THE ADAGE, “There’s no such 
thing as a bad boy,” so frequently 
quoted from Father Flanagan, be 
true, how do we account for the 
fact that every year one youngster 
out of every forty-three under 18 
years of age becomes involved with 
the police and the courts?! And, 
what can we teachers do about this 
appalling situation in order to main- 
tain the integrity of Father Flan- 
agan’s words? 

Any Sister whose life is dedicated 
to the education of youth is well 
aware of the influence she exerts 
on these young lives in the various 
phases of school life. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer, however, that the 
supervised playground, as a char- 
acter builder and crime preventive, 
has been grossly underestimated. 


The purpose of this article is not 
to place undue emphasis upon rec- 
reation in the school, but, rather, 
to help teachers see and understand 
their obligations of giving serious 
thought and preparation to their 
playground roles. Recreation as a 
preventive measure of juvenile de- 
linquency does not, of course, hold 
the place of importance of either 
the Church, home, or school as a 
whole, but it does have its rightful 
place in the profitable utilization 
of the leisure time of America’s 
youth. 

A survey conducted in 1954 at 
the state training schools in James- 
burg, New Jersey, and Hudson, 
New York, found that the percent- 
age of boys who spent their leisure 
time loitering around the streets was 
five times a great as in 1937. And of 
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the 208 girls at Hudson, 69 wrote 
that they spent their leisure time 


? 


“hanging around boys.” 


Facilities Alone Do Not Suffice 


Undoubtedly, both of these cities 
had numerous recreation facilities 
at all their schools, besides such 
centers throughout the cities, but 
the facilities in themselves are not 
the solution. To derive their utmost 
value, these centers must be under 
the direction and guidance of in- 
terested and qualified adults. And, 
certainly, we teachers come under 
this classification in regard to our 
own playgrounds. Just as we dili- 
gently plan our lessons, so should 
we prepare our assignment as play- 
ground supervisors. 

As soon as possible after school 
opens, those who are to be respon- 
sible for the play periods should 
acquaint themselves with the rec- 
ords (from all sources) of those 
children who are troublemakers on 
the playground, or of those who 
do not seem able to adjust them- 
selves properly to other children. 
Then comes the advance strategy 
by which we may be able to change 
the entire attitude of these chil- 
dren toward school and toward life 
in general. 


Chosen as Assistant 


In many cases, the playground 
“problem child” may be of low in- 
telligence, unable to obtain for him- 
self the attention and distinction 
won by the other pupils in regular 
academic achievement. Bullying 
smaller or less aggressive children 
may be one outlet for this urge to 
excel in some field. Now, the play 
supervisor who is alert to this situ- 
ation may partially satisfy this de- 


“Adolescent Crine and Reading,” 
America, May 2, 1953. p. 123. 

* Benjamin Fine, 1,000,000 Delinquents 
(Cleveland, 1955), pp. 88-89. 





Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 


MOORE Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 


wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel). 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting ... drapes well too... because 


each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 


ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 
Confirmation Robes save money for each family... 
how MOORE transportation-prepaid service provides 
everything for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new Cathedral 
Cloth), when requesting Confirmation Catalog CC14 
Contact nearest office 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CHOIR ROBES...GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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MERCYHURST COLLEGE 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Mercyhurst College for women, resident and day, is conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy of the Erie Diocese. Established in 1926, 
the College is an outgrowth of St. Joseph’s Academy and Normal 
Training School in Titusville. It was chartered as a four-year 
liberal arts college in 1928. 


LOCATION 

Mercyhurst College is located in northwestern Pennsylvania, 
attracting most of its students from the tri-state area of New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Erie is easily accessible by rail- 
road, bus, or plane; it will likely be one of the first ports of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The campus consists of seventy-two acres of rolling land beauti- 
fully landscaped and overlooking Lake Erie. Six buildings, colle- 
giate Gothic in design, artistically furnished and equipped with 
the latest in modern appliances, furnish an ideal setting for 
the education of young women. 

Letters regarding admission should be addressed to: Office of 
the Dean, Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Mercyhurst College, as a four-year liberal arts college, is ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education, and Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. It is affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America. It holds membership in the Association of 
American Colleges, American Council on Education, National 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


Catholic Education Association, Pennsylvania Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, American Library Association, Liberal Arts 
College Movement, National Education Association, National 
Commission on Accrediting. The several departmental divisions 
hold membership in their particular national and state associa- 
tions. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The educational philosophy of Mercyhurst College is determined 
by the basic purpose of man’s existence: to know, love and serve 
God in this life in order to be happy with Him forever. 
Achievement of this goal depends on how a man lives. He should 
be trained to discern and discover truth, as well as to under- 
stand the correct relationship between the individual and s0- 
ciety. His will must be stimulated to bring his conduct into 
conformity with the truth discovered. Mercyhurst, therefore, 
gives religious instruction and practice a definite place in its 
educational program and emphasizes the development of both 
natural and supernatural virtues. 

It is also important that a student be prepared to make a living. 
Mercyhurst achieves this second objective by offering several 
programs of vocational study built solidly on the traditional 
foundation of the Liberal Arts. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of Mercy; priests; lay men and women. 
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LIBRARY 
24,000 volumes; 150 periodicals; audio-visual aids. 


DEGREES 

The College confers the following degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor of Science 
in Commercial Education, Bachelor of Science in Elementary 
Education. Candidates for the Bachelor of Arts may concentrate 
in art, biology, chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, 
history, mathematics, music and sociology. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Letters and Languages. 

Division of Religion, Philosophy and Psychology. 

. Division of Natural Science and Mathematics. 

. Division of Social Science. 

. Division of Fine Arts. 

. Division of Vocational Science (Business Education; Educa- 
tion; Home Economics; Medical Technology ). 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 

Student Personnel Service: Health service; individual counsel- 
ing; lectures and professional concerts; annual retreat; 
formal and informal social functions; Placement Bureau; 
orientation program. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student-Faculty Board; Student 
Council; Dorm Council; Day Students Organization; So- 
dality of the Blessed Virgin Mary; Young Christian Stu- 
dents; Great Books Club; Glee Club; National Federation 
of Catholic College Students; National Students Associa- 
tion; Dramatics Club; Athletic Association; department 
clubs. 

Student Publications: Merciad (monthly newspaper); Praeterita 
(annual). 

Athletics: Activities include intramural tournaments (tennis, 
badminton, volley ball, ping-pong, basketball, baseball), 
archery, swimming, winter sports, bowling. The Athletic 
Association also sponsors the Winter Carnival Weekend. 
Physical education courses are required of freshmen and 
sophomores. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
1) Students will be admitted to the freshman class by certificate 
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or by examination. 2) A graduate of an accredited high school 
will be admitted upon presentation of a certificate showing six- 
teen units of approved work. These units must be distributed 
as follows: English (4); foreign language (2); mathematics (2) 
{algebra, 1, and plane geometry, 1]); electives (8). These 
electives may be made up from any subjects accepted for 
graduation in an accredited high school or defined by the 
College Entrance Board as college preparatory subjects. Not 
more than three units of vocational Sank are accepted. 3) An 
applicant who cannot present an acceptable certificate from an 
accredited preparatory school is required to pass examinations 
covering the subjects presented to meet the entrance require- 
ments. These examinations are given either by Mercyhurst Col- 
lege or by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Admission to Advanced Standing: A candidate for advanced 
standing must present an official transcript of her prepara- 
tory school record, an official transcript of her college 
record, a statement of honorable dismissal from the college 
previously attended, and a copy of the catalog of the 
college previously attended marked to show the courses 


taken. 

ANNUAL EXPENSES 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several full and partial honor scholarships, awarded on the basis 
of results of College Entrance Board examinations, are available. 
Mercyhurst also offers grant-in-aid and loan-fund assistance. 
For full information write the Dean well in advance of comple- 
tion of high school. 


IWustrations (opposite page, top): aerial view of the campus; 
Seniors dine with the Archbishop; class in advertising methods. 
Bottom row: Freshmen on a picnic; an evening with Victor 
Herbert; students design their own Spring suits and coats. This 
page, top: art student prepares cover for college magazine; 
Mercyhurst education major and her charges; chemistry major. 
Bottom row: home economics class before TV audience; devo- 
tion to our Lady; the campus newspaper staff. 


sire by appointing this lad, officially 
and in the presence of the other 
children, to be her assistant for the 
day in her playground duties. These 
duties might consist of teaching a 
group of younger children a new 
game; of being responsible for all 
athletic equipment for the day; of 
playground inspection, e.g., all bi- 
cycles parked in correct places; 
nothing left lying around on the 
grounds; and other suggestions that 
a resourceful and interested teacher 
will be quick to spot. If there can 
be a day-by-day correlation of such 
activities between the playground 
supervisor and the roem teacher, 
the possibilities for the prevention 
of a possible delinquent are almost 
unlimited. 

In the case of a troublemaker 
with an average or high intelligence 
quotient, perhaps with the previ- 
ously planned help of the other 
pupils, he might be aided to find 
his worth as a constructive leader 
by being chosen occasionally as 
the captain of a team or the chair- 
man of a game committee; or he, 
too, might profit from some of the 
activities suggested above. 


Suggest Alternate Activities 


Are we even utilizing to the full- 
est extent the opportunities offered 
by playground surroundings for the 
development of the average child? 
Playground equipment is truly a 
boon to any school, but are we ful- 
filling our obligations when we 
stand by and merely “patrol” this 
area of the grounds, while maybe 
30 or 40 children intermittently earn 
a chance to slide down the slide by 
standing in line for half the play 
period? Wouldn't we be ‘killing 
two birds with one stone” by using 
our “assistant” and interesting, say, 
half of this group in a game or 
some other piece of equipment for 
a portion of the period? If the 
school does not train the youngster 
to use the facilities for exercise to 
his own best advantage, he will 
seek his amusement elsewhere, and 
often in surroundings that are far 
from wholesome. 

Notice the use of the term “train 
the adolescent to use the facilities 
for exercise to his own best advan- 
tage,” for it is not enough that these 
facilities merely provide exercise. 
The fact that the muscles constitute 
such a large portion of the body 
and liberate a like portion of its 
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energy is sufficient proof that they 
need careful training—not just hit- 
and-miss exercise. Many of the 
basic functions of the body depend 
upon correct muscular functioning. 
A barrier between good intentions 
and their execution is sometimes 
flabby muscles. Healthy muscular 
development is not responsible for 
mental and moral accomplishments, 
but it facilitates both of them.* 


Organized Games 


Another negative aspect of recre- 
ation merely as a means of exercise 
is the fact that, as such, it fails to 
satisfy the participant's longing for 
physical and mental competition. 
Organized games bring out the 
individuality of the players and 
develop will power, because the 
adolescent learns from experience 
that he wins success in competition 
only by consistent self-control. And 
this very self-mastery, motivated by 
such means (besides being an in- 
valuable asset in later life), will 
play an immense role in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. Team- 
work also implies a goodly amount 
of self-sacrifice, submission, and 
obedience, plus the development of 
a spirit of loyalty. 

The first step toward improve- 
ment in any field is the recognition 
of one’s own deficiencies. These are 
clearly brought out in guided play. 
Because the adolescent so plainly 
sees his shortcomings and is so 
driven by the competitive spirit to 
excel, he will automatically develop 
the qualities necessary for a good 
character. 


Craving for Excitement 


Many times, potential or real 
juvenile delinquents show certain 
tendencies or commit certain crimes 
merely to satisfy a craving for ex- 
citement. If, by providing absorb- 
ing games, contests, picnics, and 
the like, we can satisfy this craving, 
we have taken a long step in the 
prevention or correction of this 
problem. A word of caution should 
be inserted here. The children must 
be carefully watched in these com- 
petitive games and sports, for a 
child who, because of deficient 
strength or ability, is unable to com- 
pete satisfactorily may have his 
feeling of inferiority so intensified 


* Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., Training 
the Adolescent (Bruce Publishing Co., 
1934), pp. 214-215. 


as to drive him to questionable out- 
lets.* 

Finally, guided play and com- 
petitive games also make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the moral 
development of the adolescent. At 
this age, when the child has a su- 
perabundant amount of physical en- 
ergy that is naturally connected 
with sex development, hence _per- 
haps involving sensual difficulties, 
he needs an active, occupying in- 
terest. Once he has tasted the satis- 
faction to be derived from athletic 
competition, his attention and in- 
terest will naturally be more ab- 
sorbed in this field, thus eliminat- 
ing a good proportion of the 
chances for a morbid interest jn 
sex. 


A Joseph G. Kempf, Helping Youth to 
Grow (Milwaukee, 1941), pp. 45 and 69, 


Thoughts on Newman's 
IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


By Sister Mary Augustine, R.S.M., 
Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

How po soME of the principles of 
education which John Henry New- 
man enunciated in The Idea of a 
University apply to present condi- 
tions in America? We shall consider 
three general subjects representa- 
tive of the three sections of the 
book: the scope of university train- 
ing, its end, and the present con- 

dition of Catholic literature. 
First, the scope of university 
training. According to Newman, 
the university must encompass all 
branches of knowledge, recogniz- 
ing, of course, that no one will be 
able to investigate every field. But 
he sees advantage accruing to the 
student from his living in an at- 
mosphere created by an aggregate 
of great minds from every science 
exchanging ideas and _ opinions, 
lending to the student a total en- 
richment of mind, which, were 
some science excluded, could never 


be his. 


Does Practice 
Square with Theory? 


How does modern practice 
square with this theory? Do out 
universities consider within their 
scope the broad outlines of all 
knowledge? Not when they do not 
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include in their faculties a chair 
of theology. For theology, as New- 
man proves, is the science of God 
known through reason and revela- 
tion, and as a science is worthy of 
a place in the curriculum. The 
nearest we get to this in many 
Catholic universities is special 
courses for seminarians, or religion 
classes which cannot be named 
truthfully as theology. However, 
how much better the situation here 
than in secular universities where 
the introduction of a course in the 
history of religion, the psychology 
of religion, or the philosophy of 
religion, belongs more appropri- 
ately to the department of philos- 
ophy and even there meets with 
opposition. 


Specialization 

And next, do our universities de- 
mand that their products acquire 
the culture of a liberal education? 
We cannot say so when incoming 
freshmen are allowed to begin their 
specialized courses immediately, to 
emerge some few years later with 
a degree in engineering, agriculture, 
or law, innocent still of knowledge 
not bearing directly on their chosen 
profession. Fortunately, some uni- 
versities demand an extra year of 
general courses prior to graduation. 
Although this is far from the ideal, 
at least it is a step away from the 
vicious specialization of the mod- 
em age. 

Still speaking about the scope of 
university training, Newman asks 
that the student apply to all knowl- 
edge that he gets the rule of reason. 
He wants the student to learn well 
a few things rather than ill many, 
seeing those things as part of a big 
plan wherein are the broad outlines 
of all knowledge. 


Smattering 


Can we truthfully say today that 
the student in the average univer- 
sity applies reason to the subjects 
he learns? Or must we admit that 
he is exposed to any number of 
survey courses in the vain hope 
that a smattering of knowledge will 
be the equivalent of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

So much for the scope of educa- 
tion as advocated by Newman and 
ignored by the modern educator 
who follows some of the fads of the 
day. What of the purpose of edu- 
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cation? Here we have two choices 
only: An education is its own end; 
or it has its end in something else. 
Newman is of the first opinion: he 
will not accept the theory of per- 
sonal and/or community utility as 
the direct end of education. True, 
he agrees that, in the long run, the 
man of the liberal education will 
be in a position to benefit mankind 
because he will see each thing in 
relation to each other, and he will 
be better prepared to enter upon 
his professional studies. But New- 





man insists that the primary end of 
liberal education is itself. 

Modern educators of the Dewey 
ilk will disagree, pointing out, and 
truly, that then the masses will not 
be educated in colleges. What will 
happen to the group who, for fi- 
nancial reasons, will be unable to 
get a liberal education before be- 
ginning professional courses? What 
to the group who will be unable to 
master the subjects Newman would 
require? 

In putting these questions, they 
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have supplied material for their 
own answers. In the first place, 
Newman would not agree that edu- 
cation on the university level is for 
everyone, but merely for the “in- 
tellectual elite.” Those who are in- 
tellectually capable yet financially 
incapable of getting a university 
training are not dealt with directly 
in Newman’s book, but I do not 
think it inconsistent with his ideas 
to suggest that they benefit from 
scholarships and fellowships. 

Again, Newman, in not recom- 
mending university training for all, 
would suggest trade and vocational 
schools for those intellectually un- 
fit for the university. 

Concerning some of the subjects 
that comprise a great part of the 
curriculum in many colleges, New- 
man says that accomplishments and 
recreation, while good in them- 
selves, should under no circum- 
stances be confused with education. 
This is his answer to the theory and 
practice of the Progressives. Nor 
would he consider membership in 
learned societies, presence at lec- 
tures and concerts, and the dab- 
bling in the sciences so advocated 
today, as liberal education, as form- 
ing the cultured gentleman. Yet 


how desirable that our lawyers, 
statesmen, and leaders be deeply 
grounded in the philosophy im- 
parted only through a liberal edu- 
cation! Then alone will they be 
able to view the exigencies of time 
in the light of all things. 


On Catholic Literature 


Then lastly, less in a spirit of 
comparison and more in a spirit of 
investigating his theory, let us con- 
sider Newman’s thoughts on Cath- 
olic literature. He sees the purpose 
of modern literature to be the en- 
tertainment and instruction of the 
present reader rather than the pres- 
ervation of one’s name for posterity. 

But where will these authors 
come from, imbued with a spirit of 
service to the present? Where are 
they who will carry on the work 
of Chesterton, Belloc, and Noyes, 
of Houselander, Maritain, and 
Christopher Dawson? 

I think Newman would agree 
that their replacements are with us 
today, that they are the material of 
the modern colleges and universi- 
ties. But I think, too, that Newman 
would make a distinction in assign- 
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ing too stringently the role of the 
teacher in this matter. Would he 
not say that it is the business of 
the teacher, of the university, to 
give these men and women a world- 
view of the problems of mankind, 
and this through a liberal educa- 
tion? Then would he not go further 
and give to another institution, say 
the Church, to instruct the wills 
of these authors to do what they 
already know? 

Knowing the good; doing the 
good; these two will produce the 
cultured, the saintly man, the man 
who will take over the duties of a 
Chesterton, Benson, Belloc. A pro- 
digious task? Perhaps. But cer- 
tainly not an impossible one, this 
reaching the modern world through 
the pen trained in the all-encom- 
passing view of true liberal edu- 
cation. 


A LITTLE CHILD 
SHALL LEAD THEM 


By Sister Jane Francis, S.S.J., Sisters 

of St. Joseph, Nazareth, Michigan 
IN THESE HURRIED, HECTIC DAYS of 
our modern age, when the great 
majority of men and women are 
strenuously striving to acquire the 
material goods of this life, it might 
be well for us, teachers of God’s 
little ones, to endeavor to instill 
into their receptive minds some 
knowledge of spiritual values. 

With this objective in mind, I 
have tried to work out a plan 
whereby we might put Christ into 
some of the days of the school year 
which are especially dear to the 
hearts of our children. 

Since Mother’s Day and Valen- 
tine Day are highly commercialized, 
I chose those days to bring our in- 
nocent little ones closer to our 
Blessed Mother and the Saints. To 
accomplish this end, I used the fol- 
lowing means: 


Each Wrote Letter 


About a week before Mother’s 
Day and Valentine Day, each first 
grader wrote a letter to his parents 
which read something like this— 


Dear Mom, or Dear Mom and 
Dad, for Valentine Day 

I want to give you the best gift 
anyone can give you on this day. 
My gift is a spiritual one. A High 
Mass will be offered for your in- 


tentions on May. . . (or, if Saint 
Valentine Day, February 14), at 
eight o'clock by our Reverend 
Pastor. Special places will be re- 
served for you and me. 


Your loving child, 


Remarkable Results 


I am happy to tell you that we 
have experienced some remarkable 
results. To give a few reactions of 
the parents who cooperated with 
this project might be not only inter- 
esting but also beneficial to those 
who guide the little ones and who 
are striving to bring them and their 
parents closer to our Blessed Lord. 

One father who had not been to 
Mass for fifteen years, was present 
for the Mass on Saint Valentine Day 
with his family. Returning from his 
work in the late afternoon of the 
same day, he remarked to his wife 
and children, 

“Somehow or other, this day was 
different from all the other days of 
the week; I just felt happier than I 
have been for some time.” 

Of course we know the answer, 
“It was the Mass.” Since then this 
father has been in regular attend- 
ance at Holy Mass. 


Taking Instructions 


A non-Catholic parent after at- 
tending Mass on one of these occa- 
sions began taking instructions. He 
is now a fervent Catholic. 

Words of appreciation from many 
parents are too numerous to men- 
tion here, but suffice it to say that 
I never anticipated such remark- 
able results. It is the Mass that 
counts. 


THE WILL TO WRITE 


By Sister Mary Gilbert, S.N.J.M., 

Holy Names College, Spokane 2, 

Washington 
WRITING AND TEACHING others to 
write have convinced me that the 
most important distinction between 
the published and the unpublished 
author is that the former finds time 
to write. 

I have met many persons who 
alleged an interest in writing, 
few who will succeed. Most of them 
regard authorship as a romantic 
hobby to be indulged when time 
hangs heavy on their hands. They 
visualize the writer sitting down at 
the typewriter and dashing off at 
white heat profound words of wis- 
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dom. He then tosses a coin to de- 
termine which editor will be fa- 
yored with his message. Two or 
three weeks later he cashes a sub- 
stantial check. 

These persons prefer to think that 
they might write, were they so 
mercenary as to yield to the get- 
rich-quick temptation. In their opin- 
ion, the only thing that stands be- 
tween them and publication, along 
with a four-figure check, is that 
nebulous quality, integrity. 

Magazines, they maintain, have 
no place for the man with ideas. 
Gagged by advertising interests 
and bound to the mass mind, peri- 
odicals see nothing beyond the 
status quo. Is it any wonder, then, 
they reason, that the man who 
thinks, scorns writing for publica- 
tion? 

On the face of it, the argument 
seems plausible, but it hides a lurk- 
ing laziness. It’s far easier to be- 
lieve that the public is deaf to ideas 
than it is to get some. It’s simpler 
to suppose that editors suspect 
initiative and that advertisers sup- 
press it than to develop the quality 
in oneself. It’s much more com- 
fortable to crouch in a nice, safe 
corner than to mount the literary 
soap box and risk being styled a 
crusader for lost causes. 


Inertia 


It is really fear of failure, then, 
coupled with man’s native inertia, 
that accounts for the scarcity of 
writers. Those with something to 
say and the courage to say it are 
not troubled by want of time. They 
are the Bishop Sheen’s, the Lucile 
Hasley’s, the Father Keller’s, the 
Joe Breig’s, and the Father Lord’s 
of the publishing world. 

Some of them are not professional 
writers in the sense that they de- 
pend upon writing for a living. But 
somewhere along the line they have 
discovered that the written word 
can reach where the spoken word 
cannot. They have learned, too, that 
purpose is a unifying factor in liter- 
ature. In contrast to the undisci- 
plined amateur, they know what 
they are after and so stand a better 
chance of getting it. 

On the other hand, the blunder- 
ing beginner—the one who wants 
the checks without the balances— 
has interests about as stable as the 
point of a compass carried by a 
man on a merry-go-around. He 
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takes up a new subject almost as 
often as one comes to his attention. 
In consequence, he remains, liter- 
ally, a beginner. 

This is the sort of person who 
invariably classifies himself as a 
writer. In every village and town, 
there are dozens of pseudo-poets, 
unpublished novelists, and__pri- 
vately-printed practitioners of the 
King’s English. They seize eagerly 
on each new correspondence course 
or writers’ conference or literary 
club on the local and regional 
scene; but the outcome is always 
the same: as soon as they find that 
there is no magic formula and that 
writing involves persistent effort, 
they drop out of the class or decide 
that the organization is composed 
of snobs and the writers’ confer- 
ence is merely a money-making 
scheme. 

If you have found yourself in 
the preceding paragraph, don't 
despair over the likeness. You can 
continue, if you choose, to pretend 
that you are a writer. You can con- 
struct powerful epics for your pri- 
vate delectation. But you will never 
gain the satisfaction you could de- 


rive from writing. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that 
you are one of those rare individ- 
uals with enough humility to wel- 
come competent criticism and a 
purpose serious enough to survive a 
sheaf of rejection slips. If you are 
willing to work, there may be some 
hope for you, provided you do not 
succumb to the notion that only 
those with unbroken leisure may 
write. 

Psychologists constantly remind 
us that we do not actuate our ca- 
pacities for achievement. If you 
begin with determination and make 
time you will soon find that it is 
possible to write without neglect- 
ing your other duties. 

To give you a little push along 
the road to publication, here are 
some simple suggestions: 

1. Make a daily schedule and 
follow it as carefully as possible. It 
should be flexible enough to pro- 
vide a certain amount of free time 
and to allow for inevitable inter- 
ruptions, but don’t wait for long 
stretches of free time before you 
begin writing. If you can save ten 

(Continued on page 423) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles of Microbiology, 3rd Ed. 
By Charles F. Carter Smith, A.B., 
M.D. (C. V. Mosby Co., 1957, 
pages 665; price $5). 


Of all the textbooks recently pub- 
lished on a general survey in the 
field of microbiology and its various 
phases, this book is outstanding in 
the presentation of the material. 

It very cleverly departs from the 
point of view with too much empha- 
sis on any one phase, which is most 
obvious in the average text on this 
subject. It widens the whole con- 
cept of the field and its practical 
applications to health and industry. 

The logical sequence of units into 
which the book is divided demon- 
strates the eruditeness of _ its 
authors. Each unit is right up to 
date in this dynamic subject. Unit 
one is devoted to a brief history of 
the subject, stating the most im- 
portant workers and their respective 
contributions, followed by a treatise 
on cytology, the general character- 
istics of bacteria, their physiological 
and chemical characteristics and 
microbial chemistry. 

Unit two is concerned with bac- 
terial inhibition, the physical and 
chemical means of | sterilization, 
asepsis, antisepsis, and the ubiquity 
of microbes. Unit three includes the 
relation of pathogenic bacteria to 
infection, vectors, serology, and 
immunology. Unit four includes the 
important groups of Gram positive 
and Gram negative bacteria and 
their economic importance to man. 
Included in this unit is medical 
mycology and parasitism, which is 
exceptionally well presented, as its 
objective is global rather than na- 
tional. It includes all parasitic dis- 
eases of military significance. 

The concept of parasites is 
greatly enhanced in the treatises 
on viruses, Rickettsiae, spirochetes, 
protozoa, hematozoa, hemoflagel- 
lates, and the helminthes. 

The curiosity of the student 
should be aroused from the first 
page until the last, anticipating 
what is coming next in the kingdom 
of the microbes. The laboratory 


exercises are set up in a general 
manner at the end of each unit to 
give the student a more practical 
value of the subject, also to give 
him a basic knowledge of micros- 
copy and laboratory technique, 
The questions in the review exer- 
cises are clear, concise and com- 
prehensive. A bibliography of the 
most recent books in the microbial 
field is listed at the end of each 
chapter, which should be an in- 
spiration to the student who antici- 
pates majoring in any one field of 
microbiology. 

Unit five is devoted to a discus- 
sion on community organization for 
public health and includes ana- 
phylaxis, prophylaxis, sanitary con- 
trol of water, milk, food, and 
sewage. 

The organization and selection 
of the topics of this text are de- 
signed not only to provide a com- 
prehensive factual background for 
the student but also to give one the 
idea of the vastness of the microbial 
universe in which we live. 

This third edition of Microbiol- 
ogy, by Carter and Smith, presents 
a new approach to the study of its 
field, it is very well written, com- 
prehensive, easy reading and right 
up to date. 


Epwarp J. KEEGAN, Professor 
Biology Dept., St. John’s College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A New Look at Christmas Decors 
tions. By Sr. M. Gratia Listaite, 
S.S.C. and Norbert Hildebrand 
(Bruce Publishing Co., pages 
160; price $4.95). 


This beautiful book was inspired 
by the interest shown in the custom 
of the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry to trim 20 foot tall 
trees in the national traditions of 
different countries. Norbert Hilde 
brand from the museum and nowat 
Michigan State University writes 
vividly about the customs and tr 
ditions of 27 countries whose trees 
are photographed full-page i 
color; and the instructor at the Chi 
cago high school conducted by the 
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Sisters of St. Casimir presents the il- 
lustrations and instructions for mak- 
ing out of simple, inexpensive ma- 
terials the objects that decorate the 
Christmas tree in different coun- 
tries. 

Even Ireland has a full-page tree, 
garlanded with green and white 
shamrocks, although Ireland is one 
of the few countries which never 
adopted the Christmas tree. Instead 
they have the manger scene. Ire- 
land contributed the custom of put- 
ting a light in the window on 
Christmas Eve (as a sign of wel- 
come to a passing priest in hopes 
Mass might be said under their roof 
during times of persecution ). 

The German soldiers set up the 
first decorated trees here during 
the Revolutionary War. President 
Pierce was the first to have a Christ- 
mas tree in the White House in the 
1850's. The illustrations given in 
this book will be an inspiration to 
art teachers, for they are simple yet 
enchanting. Sr. M. Gratia, having 
worked these out in her own art 
classes, gives directions for making 
a New England lantern, bells, foil 
flakes, doves, the Advent Wreath, 
tissue garland and basket, angels, 
pompom snowbirds, creches, Magi 
patterns, fluted cup bells, sled pat- 
tems, 3-D flakes, and cherubs. 
Many of her suggestions concern 
objects related to special countries, 
such as the 3-D Chinese pagoda. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


Some Aspects of Musicology. 
Essays by Arthur Mendel, Curt 
Sachs, and Carroll C. Pratt (Lib- 
eral Arts Press, New York City, 
1957; page 88; price $1.25). 


This booklet like its companion 
volume, The Place of Musicology 
by Manfred Bukofzer, has for pur- 
pose to encourage musical research 
and the establishment of courses in 
musicology. It contains three es- 
says: “The Services of Musicology 
to the Practical Musician,” “The 
Lore of Non-Western Music,” and 
“Musicology and Related Disci- 
plines.” Practical musicians are not 
generally concerned with the musi- 
cological aspects of their art, they 
are more likely to shy from them. 
Mendel seeks to show how depend- 
ent they are on the musical expert 
M preparing editions especially of 
older music, and ferreting out in- 
formation of special value in its 
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interpretation. The notes even if 
correctly played are far from the 
whole story. 

Pratt’s essay is naturally a lengthy 
one since it concerns music's rela- 
tion to science, art, anthropology, 
etc., and he might have added in 
many instances, liturgy. To those 
who have acquired an abundance 
of this knowledge, the eminent 
musicologists, he cautions them 
concerning the responsibility of 
arousing interest among the 
younger generation. They face the 
remarks “the obvious but seldom 
realized responsibility—to human- 
ize (not popularize) their subject 
with imagination and insight.” How 
often in this as in other subjects the 
extremely minute analysis has 
proved a deadening rather than the 
stimulation force it was intended to 
be. 

Curt Sach’s essay, in brief is a 
plea for greater interest in the music 
of the East. How little we realize 
how much they have contributed 
to Western music. 

There is little value in criticizing 
the present status of musicology in 
our colleges and universities as of 
1957, but we can look forward to 
a flowering in future years if those 
who teach music inspire the student 
to delve deeper into the subject. 
With its close connection with the 
liturgy, studies in church music of- 
fer a challenge to one having ample 
background in both subjects. 

J. Vincent Hiccrnson 


Managing Editor, 
The Catholic Choirmaster 


Rocket Power and Space Flight. 
By G. Harry Stine (Henry Holt 
& Co., N. Y., pages 182; price 
$3.75). 


With the pressure now being 
put on schools to interest students 
in science as a career and to im- 
press them with the dignity and 
importance of science, this timely 
book fulfills both these purposes. 
Written in fairly simple language 
without sacrificing any of the nec- 
essary terms or material inherent 
in the subject, this book is ad- 
dressed to the rocket engineers of 
tomorrow by the head of the Range 
Operations Division of the U. S. 
Naval Ordnance Missile Test Fa- 
cility at White Sands Proving 
Ground, where rocket testing costs 
$30,000 an hour. Nearly 10,000 
people are employed on the 4,000 





square mile range. “And «there 
would be many more,” the author 
writes, “if we could find them and 
get them to come to work.” 

He states that there are twelve 
amateur rocket societies in the 
United States today, plus many 
hundreds of young men building 
their own rockets. He gives valu- 
able rules guiding the men at the 
proving grounds to make rocketry 
safe business. Curiously, it was the 
Chinese who invented the first “fire 
arrows’ in 1232 A.D. to defend their 
city against the invading Mongols. 
But it was an American, Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard, who fired the world’s 
first liquid-propellant rocket at Au- 
burn, Mass., on March 16, 1926. 
The German scientists read every- 
thing Goddard published and flew 
their own liquid-propellant rocket 
about a year after Goddard. The 
Germans built up a great rocket 
research center in an island on the 
Baltic:Sea, while Goddard worked 
alone and ridiculed in New Mexico 
on $18,000 a year, a Guggenheim 
Grant secured him by Lindbergh. 
When he died in 1945 after a long 
life devoted to rocketry, Goddard 
saw many of his dreams come true. 
Today, there are a staggering num- 
ber of different types of rockets 
in use. 

The rocketmen of tomorrow will 
give us a better picture of the sky 
where our sun is only an average 
star among 125 billion others in an 
island universe which is only one 
of a billion universes. It has a pro- 
found place in the very near fu- 
ture. Not only will teachers be 
readily able to explain the enthrall- 
ing principles behind the workings 
of rockets after reading this book; 
but students will be stimulated by 
the enthusiastic spirit of the author 
to look into this phase of science as 
a challenging career. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


How to Study. By Clifford T. Mor- 
gan and James Deese (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1957; pages viii, 130; price 
$1.50). 


This may best be designated as a 
solid, readable book. It is paper- 
back, seven and a quarter by ten 
inches. The format is made inter- 
esting by appropriate drawings with 
a humorous cast, and the print is 
easily legible. 
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FOR ALL LIBRARIES 


STONYHURST SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


With Introductions and Commentaries by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. The Stonyhurst Scripture 
Manuals are being brought out to meet a very 
real need. Each volume is complete with a 
lengthy introduction and a line-by-line com- 
mentary on the New Testament text. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark 
The Gospel According to St. John $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Luke $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew $3.00 
The Acts of the Apostles In preparation 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


NATURE 
College Readings Series—Number 2 


Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. 
epresentative statements by leading scientists 
and philosophers on the character and central 
problems of the philosophy of nature. The 
list of contributors includes: Eddington, Mari- 


$3.00 














tain, van Melsen, Renoirte, Smith, Poincare, 
Newton, Einstein, Barnett, Schrodinger, and 
Born. $2.25 


THE GREAT WEEK 
By Dame Aemiliana Lohr, translated by D. T. 


Bridgehouse. In this work an author from 
the school of Maria Laach leads us with awe 
and love through the great mystery of Redemp- 
tion, the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb. There is 
an excellent Foreword by Dom Ralph ‘oo 






GIVE ME SOULS 

A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 
By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F., with « 
Foreword by The Marquis de Merry del Val. 
A full-length biography of St. Pius X’s brilliant 
and alae Secretary of State. The 
author presents a skillful picture of a great ec- 
clesiastic and his turbulent times. $3.75 





THE PAPACY 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 
By Paolo Brezzi, translated by Rev. Henry J. 
Yannone. The evolution of the papacy an 
the historical development of the papal insti- 
tution as seen against the setting of its various 
periods and exemplified by its more tit 
representatives. 3.50 
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Although the nature of the sub- 
ject matter makes it difficult to say 
anything new, the authors have so 
arranged the well-known advice on 
study, and put it in such a familiar 
and appealing way, that they de- 
serve commendation. They take in- 
to consideration all the up-to-date 
difficulties and fallacies as well as 
the traditional ones. There is very 
little on the subject of study 
method, objectives, and motivation 
that is not touched on in the short 
compass of this work. 

The purpose of the book, as 
stated by the authors, is to help the 
student discover what he is doing 
badly and to show him how to im- 
prove. It makes no pretense of be- 
ing an exhaustive treatise on any 
aspect of the art of study, but 
merely a booster into the field. 
Since study is an art, it consists 
mainly in self-help, and the student 
will do best by taking the funda- 
mental principles and discovering 
for himself how to use them. 

Outstanding portions of the book 
are: a) the chapter on the schedul- 
ing of study, wherein much practi- 
cal and sound advice is given; b) 





FREE 
Teaching Aids 


You can enrich your industrial training program 
with this valuable assortment of professional 


literature. 
® UPGRADING INSTRUCTION 


Twenty page booklet of upgrading charts and student 
opinion polls prepared by a nationally known educator. 

¢ MY CREED AS A VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR 
An inspiring statement of belief suitable for framing. 


¢ HOW TO STUDY 


Brief concise outline of effective study techniques. 
® RESEARCH IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION 


Valuable fifty page booklet of suggestions on stimulating 


and organizing research programs. 


® WHAT MAKES A PROFESSIONAL WORKER 


PROFESSIONAL? 


the discussion of the subject of tak- 
ing examinations, wherein the 
panaceas are thoroughly explored 
and estimated at their true worth 
(or lack of worth! ), and the sensi- 
ble conclusion reached that the 
only proper preparation is consist- 
ent study; c) some good passages 
on correct habits of sleeping and 
eating, and on reading and handling 
books. 

To be praised are the sample tests 
on some of the topics treated, the 
charts, the spaces for the students 
to make notes, and the pages for 
dawing up their study schedules. 

If any negative criticism is to be 
offered it is that the treatment 
sometimes seems hurried and super- 
ficial. Yet, the reviewer must admit 
that it is much better to offer a 
short, stimulating treatment of the 
art of study, than it is to produce a 
scholarly and ponderous tome 
which no one will read. 

Rev. WALTER J. HANDREN, S.J. 


Saint Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


More Tales of Irish Saints. By 
Alice Curtayne (Sheed and 


THEY 


Ward, New York, 1957, pages 
139, price $2.75). 


It is true we know that Ireland 
is the isle of saints, but how often 
do we think of any but St. Patrick? 
Here are strange saintly names and 
strange events. It is unbelievable 
that a land of saints should not 
also be a land of wonders. This 
book recounts some of _ those 
wonders. Rich will be the child 
who learns these legends, and in 
the delicate and exquisite prose of 
Miss Curtayne. 

Some may object that these are 
tall tales, as are so many stories 
from the ages of faith. Well, they 
are about tall men—Macanisius 
catching the child tossed his way 
by a wind, and thus saved from 
execution; Saint Moling making 
friends of a pack of wild dogs, 
much as Francis did at Gubbio with 
the wolf; the fearless Brendan land- 
ing his crew atop a whale! and sail- 
ing on to some unknown land ( per- 
haps our very own land). 

The prime lesson of saints may be 
sanctity—but they teach secondary 
lessons to a humanity that is good 
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and evil in degrees, not in totali- 
ties. They teach courage and ac- 
tion in response to evil, patience in 
the face of trial, gentleness and 
kindness. 

Perhaps no other race has these 
qualities as do the Irish; and Irish 
saints have them in abundance. 

Contrariwise, perhaps no other 
age so desperately needs them as 
does our own. Children of today will 
learn many things from books on 
science and sociology. They may 
become skilled with machines, and 
wise with resources. They may be 
adventurous in space. 

But if they do not become human 
as the saints were human, their con- 
quests will be no better than the 
conquests of the barbarians. 

The Irish saints lived in an age 
that was close to barbarism. They 
helped Christianize and civilize that 
age. 

If only their stories are told and 
loved now, they might help civilize 
an age of new barbarism. Surely 
they can be nothing but good for 
the children of our times. 

Youngsters, even older ones, 
should find this volume a sweet re- 
freshment in the midst of enter- 
tainment loaded with the hoarse 


cries of Madison Avenue hucksters. 

After all, the Irish have always 
been good salesmen—and the Irish 
saints the best salesmen of all time. 
They are still at it, selling the 
courageous, towering truth of 
Christ. 


FraNK Monrnriss, LL.B., Litt.D. 
Asso. Editor, The Register, and on the 
ey of Regis College, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Carbonel—The King of the Cats. 
By Barbara Sleigh (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., Indiana- 
polis, 1955) pages 253; price 
$2.75. 


It is still alive! Magic we mean, 
as powerful and CHARMing (if 
we may be allowed a pun) in this 
rocket age as in more benighted, 
but more spiritual times. 

Not since the children of the 
world saved Tinker Bell (and not 
Mr. Disney’s chorine version) by 
loud applause in London and New 
York’s theaters has there been such 
affirmation of a belief in magic as 
this book. This reviewer is depart- 
ing childhood with the speed of a 
flying saucer, but he has enjoyed 
tomes on politics, theology, and 
geophysics far less than he relished 


Carbonel—The King of the Cats, 

Humans can enter with gusto 
into only two kinds of adventures 
—dangerous.physical ones or magi, 
cal ones. One may be intrigued 
with psychological insights and in. 
trospections into oneself or ones 
neighbors, but it is a distasteful in- 
trigue akin to gossip. Only through 
books like Treasure Island or Peter 
Pan does there blow the appetizing 
and zestful breeze of spring, with 
all its spiritual possibilities. That 
breeze blows through the pages of 
Miss Sleigh’s book, at times fitfully 
perhaps, but always sufficient to 
turn the weathervane of the mind 
back to the refreshing past. Some 
may call this escapism—and it is, 
for we are captive in an intellectual 
age that is blind to signs and sym. 
bols, deaf to the sirens who, if 
dangerous, are also instructive. We 
have been afraid to risk them. 
Thank Goodness children are not. 

There is a hint of evil in this 
book—as there would have to be in 
any realistic story about a witch 
that has enthralled the king of the 
cats to do her bidding. In this way, 
Carbonel is remindful of George 
MacDonald’s_ wonderful _ classics, 

(Continued on page 426) 





For the Primary Grades 


Two new books—available now 
BILLY’S FRIENDS Grade 1 


This book provides materials that will help children 
learn to live, work, and play together at home, at 
school, and in the neighborhood. The special features 
of Billy’s Friends — picture dictionaries, poems, songs, 
stories in dialogue form, word list — will stimulate 
classroom participation. 


BILLY'S NEIGHBORS = Grade 2 


Billy’s Neighbors helps children understand and ap- 
preciate community living and service. Materials co- 
ordinate with science, health, safety, arithmetic, art 
and music. Many special features and full color illus- 


For complete 
information 
on these new 
primary books, 
write for 
brochures 


trations allows the child to gain information and 
develop skills with enjoyment as well as success. 


Follett Publishing Company 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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The Fifth “R’—-Rhythm 


By Ed Durlacher, Square Dance Associates of Freeport, N. Y. 


Part of the evening program at the 6th CAVE convention, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., April 1957, consisted of a demonstration 
and interpretation of the cultural values in the art of square 
and folk dancing as portrayed by two famous companies. 
Through the medium of the printed word, Mr. Durlacher 
conveys the impression left with those who attended the 
CAVE Convention. 


IN THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS a fifth “R” has been added 
to the recognized three “R’s,” reading, ‘riting and 
‘rithmetic, in the school curriculum—the fourth “R” 
underlies them all in the Catholic school. This new 
“R” is fast becoming a most vital part of the student'’s 
school life from kindergarten through college. This 
“R’ stands for Rhythms, basic rhythms, play party and 
singing games, rope skipping, ball bouncing, square 
and folk dancing. It is a known fact that when people 
move rhythmically they are thinking rhythmically and 
therefore mentally and physically coordinated. Also, 
through rhythms, reaction time is shortened, agility is 
developed, and definite physiological values result. 


Regular Class Activity 


Some years ago rhythm activities were more or less 
thought of as a recess fill-in, if and when there was a 
recess. Now it is recognized that when properly pro- 
grammed, as a regular class activity, students are far 
more alert and cooperative. As they progress from 
basic rhythms to ball bouncing, rope skipping, creative 
thythms, folk and square dancing not only are the 
senses and responses sharpened, but also without ap- 
parent effort, they learn poise, posture, deportment, 
good grooming, personal cleanliness, music apprecia- 
tion and the ability to socialize with fellow students. 
This listing could go on and on to include muscular 
development and coordination, better blood circulation 
and so many other values that you, the teacher, al- 
ready are aware of. 


Cannot Start Too Early in Life 


The teaching of rhythms cannot start too early in 
the child’s life. In the beginning primary grades they 
should be taught to walk, run, hop, skip, and jump; to 
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skip rope and bounce a ball and ever so many other 
basic rhythms to coordinate proper locomotion. Crea- 
tive actions and games are also most important. Chil- 
dren have such creative minds that with a bit of 
prompting, by the teacher, they can fully express 
themselves without inhibitions. It is always very in- 
teresting to watch a primary class go into action after 
the teacher has told them a story illustrating the 
action they are to do. 


Playing Growing Plant 


Let us assume it is about flowers and how they grow 
from a seed to a full plant, opening to the sun in the 
morning and the closing of the petals in the evening. 
First they dig an imaginary furrow and, as a seed, 
plant themselves in the good earth. Then, starting 
from an up-right position they gradually lower them- 
selves to a squatting position making believe they are 
the root coming out of the seed. Then, to become the 
stalk, they slowly rise with a slight weaving motion, 
and with arms gradually extending from the sides to 
again assume an upright position. Reaching this posi- 
tion the arms are curved upwards, palms up and the 
head tilted back. They cry “Good morning, Sun.” To 


Second Grade students at the afternoon session of the 
Fifth Annual Vermont (Northfield) Folk Dance Festival. 





end the action they simply reverse what they did and 
return to the squatting position where they say “Good- 
night, Sun.” 

It is utterly amazing how youngsters will adapt 
themselves to creative actions. I observed a class one 
day, after the teacher had told them about horses; all 
the children but one were either walking with head 
held high, trotting with high knee action, prancing 
like circus horses or galloping like race horses. One 
particular boy lay on his side with arms and legs ex- 
tended in front of him. The teacher walked over and 
asked him what he was doing. With perfect composure 
he looked up and said “I am a tired horsie.” Creative? 
Of course. 


Singing Games 


After children have had basic rhythms and creative 
actions, they love the many play party and singing 
games. It is in these that they first learn to socialize in 
group activities. They soon understand that unless all 
cooperate no one will be able to enjoy himself to 
the fullest. This naturally leads to good deportment. 
In a number of the games such as “Did You Ever See 
A Lassie Go This Way and That Way,” they take turns 
being the leader and so become the focal point. 
Through this, they easily develop poise. As music is 
necessary for most of the games, they gain a basic 
musical appreciation that will stand them in good 
stead when the study of music is added. 
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Square and Folk Dancing 


Leaving the primary grades and entering the ele- 
mentary, secondary and college levels we think of 
square and folk dancing. This is a natural follow-up. 
Both may be taught starting from the last half of the 
3rd grade. Through proper presentation interest in 
these two forms of dance will continue way past college 
graduation. These are the dances of the people and 
have lasted for generations upon generations. If we 
go back far enough into history, we shall find that 
folk dancing was the natural outgrowth of the people’s 
desire to socialize in the friendliest way. The earliest 
form of dance expressed the simple emotions of the 
moment. It was a very definite part of the culture of 
the people and still continues as such. Today we know 
the various nationality dances as “folk” dance and here 
in the United States, we have adopted many of these 
as our own. We no longer think of the Schottische, 
Varsouvienne, Polka, Waltz, Chimes of Dunkirk, 
Csebogar as foreign dances but rather as part of our 


Fourth and fifth grade students at the afternoon 
session of the Fifth Annual Vermont (Northfield) 
Folk Dance Festival. 


own dance culture even though we use many of them 
as background in teaching social studies. From these 
dances have come many of the figures that we now use 
in the many forms of square dancing. 


A Misconception 


Many teachers seem to feel that square dancing is 
a means for students “letting off steam” or just a form 
of physical exercise. This is a misconception. Actually, 
it is dancing at its very best and has far more niceties 
than what we term “ballroom dancing.” Square dane- 
ing was first introduced in this country a little after 
the turn of the nineteenth century. In those days it was 
known as the Quadrille—a drill of four—and danced 
mostly in the ballrooms of the wealthy as it had come 
from the French Court. Prior to this, the English had 
introduced the Virginia Reel and other contra (same 
formation as the Virginia Reel) dances. 

These dances soon became popular with all people 
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as well as with the elite. Then, with the introduction 
of additional national dances from other countries, the 
Quadrille became known as square dancing and a pot- 
pourri of the many figures of these dances. As neigh- 
bors met, after the week’s work was done, in each 
others homes, to discuss, for the men, farm and politi- 
cal problems; for the women, normal woman’s talk of 
house and family; young people for courtship; it was 
only natural for them to include dancing in the latter 
part of the evening and sometimes well into the morn- 
ing. Should the community be made up of two or more 
nationalities, they would exchange the figures of their 
own dances and have one person, known as a Prompter, 
cue them into the figures. As the settlers opened new 
territories they took these dances with them. Now 
when we go about the country we find the square 
dance in many traditional forms and patterns. Some in 
the four couple squares, others in longway forma- 
tions like the Virginia Reel or progressive circles such 
as the Sicilian Circle. All as American as ham’n’eggs or 
apple pie a la mode. 


Sidelight on Notre Dame 


Through square dancing, students become more and 
more aware of deportment, posture, poise and coopera- 
tion. It is only natural for them to be concerned about 
personal cleanliness and good grooming. They become 
better athletes due to muscular development and co- 
ordination, agility, sharpened reaction timing. It was 
mandatory on all Notre Dame teams, through Knute 
Rockne’s guidance, for all football players to learn 
dance techniques. Because of his teams winning rec- 
ords, more and more athletic coaches have added dance 
as part of team training. 

Too much cannot be said of the over-all values of 
thythms when added to the school curriculum or the 
carry-over values in later life. It will be found that 
average scholastic marks will be higher. So-called 
juvenile delinquency will decrease to a marked degree; 
and the student, through close association throughout 
school life with fellow students, will be a much better 
citizen. 


Secondary students from Bradford Academy in the 
afternoon session of the Fifth Annual Vermont (Northfield) 
Folk Dance Festival. 






































TEXT BOOKS 


FATHER McGUIRE’S CATECHISM SERIES 


For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. Official Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 1941. With Study Helps. Illustrated. 


No. 0—SISTER ANNUNZIATA’S First Communion Cate- 
chism (Grades 1-2), 50 pages.................... 0.30 
No. 1—FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism 


Net 


(Grades 3-5), 144 pages.... eaters .40 
No. 2—FATHER McGUIRE’S Baltimore Catechism 

with Mass (Grades 6-7), 256 pages sia ete torheias 46 
No. 3—FATHER CONNELL’S Baltimore Catechism 

(Grade 8), 384 pages... .. Paper, Net 0.75; Cloth, $1.50 


Syllabus for Father McGuire’s Baltimore Catechisms. By 
Sr. Mary Philip, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 12 mo— 
paper cover, each. . scaesbees at. 
(Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series.) 


THE NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION 
REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM No. 3 


Official Revised Edition, 1949. With summarizations of Doctrine and Study 

Helps by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., $.1.D. For use of upper grades, 

high schools, study clubs, etc. 320 pages. Paper, Net, $0.81; Cloth, Net, 
$1.44. 





BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
BIBLE HISTORY WORKBOOK 


By RT. REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
Contains the Principal Events of the Old and New Testaments 
Adapted for use with any Bible History; with vocabulary exercise, 
victure study and fill-in tests sufficient in scope to fit the scheduled 


ible History time. 3 pages of tests for each of 21 Lessons of Old 
Testament and 18 Lessons of New Testament. 


128 Pages, Size 8 x 101% in., 49 Illustrations 
Paper Cover, Net: 68¢ 


BIBLE HISTORY 


With a Compendium of Church History 
By RT. REV. RICHARD GILMOUR, D.D. 


Meets the Requirements of Eighth Grade, Commercial and 
Junior High School 
In spite of the constantly changing styles and tastes in teaching, 
“‘Gilmour’s Bible History”’ holds securely its position of universal 
preference. Only the excellence of the book can account for it—its 
happy combination of simple, lucid, interesting text with a wealth 
of pictures that actually visualize the lessons. The Church History 


Compendium meets the requirements of Eighth Grade, Commercial 
and Junior High School. 


350 Pages, 12 mo, 153 illustrations, 4 maps in color. 
Net: $1.20 


BIBLE HISTORY 


A Textbook for the Middle Grades of Catholic Schools 


By REV. GEORGE JOHNSON, Ph.D., MOST REV. JEROME D. 
HANNAN, D.D., SISTER M. DOMINICA, 0O.S.U., Ph.D. 


Provides boys and girls of the intermediate grades with a knowledge 
of the more important historical facts that are contained in Sacred 
Scripture, bringing out their motivation, the salutary truths they 
contain and their place in the economy of salvation. 


576 Pages—172 Pictures—24 Maps—Study Questions 
Net: $1.71 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 5-7050 

CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


St. John’s Catechism 
The Creed 


The St. John’s Catechism, in Sound 
Filmstrip Series produced by St. 
John’s University, New York, is an 
audio-visual presentation of the 
material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections are 
available, the last is in production. 
Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting of 
approximately 60 frames of original 
art work in Eastman color; (2) a 
dramatization, in ten minutes, syn- 
chronized to the filmstrip on a 12”, 
standard-speed, R.C.A. unbreakable 
record; (3) a Lesson Plan, printed 
on the back of each record sleeve, 
describing objectives, procedure, 


college, for the past ten years. 


of visual aids for teachers. 








ten points of doctrine, six basic 
questions (which are also placed at 
the end of the filmstrip, and keyed 
to appropriate pictures), eight sup- 
plementary questions, and finally, 
suggested pupil prayers and resolu- 
tions. 

The stated purpose of each unit is 
twofold: to teach the lesson of the 
Baltimore Catechism to which it is 
keyed, and to make the lesson prac- 
tical in the lives of the students. 

Cost of “The Creed” is $150. In- 
dividual units are priced at $15. 
Various package plans are available. 
Material may be previewed for a 
ten-day period. For further informa- 
tion write to the distributor: Declan 
X. McMullen Co., Inc., 839 Stewart 
Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


1. God and His Perfections 


Description: THE CREED: God 
and His Perfections is the first of 


Chairmen of CAVE Evaluating Committees 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A., General Chairman. Father 
Mullen is director of the production, St. John’s Catechism in Sound 
Filmstrip, an undertaking of the University. A graduate of St. Joseph’s 
College, Princeton, N. J., and Catholic University of America, he has 
been teaching at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the teachers 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman, Chi- 
cago Committee. Father Coyne is the dean of 
the technical department of St. Rita High School, 
Chicago, and has been a teacher of physics there 
for the past twenty years. Having long since found 
the use of visual aids helpful both in science and 
shop classes, he has built up a library of films and 
filmstrips covering the subjects in his department, 
and has equipped the department with all types 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Chairman, Buffalo Commit- 
tee. He is associate superintendent of schools, Buffalo. He started and 
has been directing the diocesan film program since 1946. His film 
library offers use of 416 titles, one-fifth suited to high schools. He was 
trained in Catholic schools in Buffalo and at St. Bonaventure College. 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Chairman, New York Committee. Sister 
is dean of Mercy College, Tarrytown, New York. 


the sound filmstrips in the series on 
the Creed. This technicolor film- 
strip includes sixty-seven frames, 
The first ten are used to relate the 
story of a natural father showing 
justice and mercy toward his dis- 
obedient son. The next twenty 
frames depict the Biblical story of 
Noe and the Ark, used to illustrate 
the Divine attributes of the justice 
and mercy of God. Following are 
twenty frames which picture the 
Bible story of Daniel and the King, 
emphasizing the idea of the living, 
true, and eternal God. Other at- 
tributes are conveyed in the remain- 
ing six frames. The last two frames 
picture the Son of God admonish- 
ing all to seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice. 

Analysis: The beginning of the 
filmstrip, showing a youngster and 
the sport of baseball, immediately 
appeals to a child’s interest. In this 
introduction, however, the act of 
kindness performed by the son is 
not a good example of reparation 
for his act of disobedience. 

In general, the Bible stories are 
well chosen and convey the idea 
intended. The illustrations of the 
inanimate idol and the living, but 
unintelligent false god, are effective 
contrasts to the living, intelligent, 
and eternal God. On the other hand, 
some of the illustrations used are 
not suitable and are unnecessary, 
as for example the hat used as a 
symbol for a Biblical boat, and also 
the comparison made between the 
hat and the key. With this excep- 
tion, the unity and coherence of 
the filmstrip is revealed in a smooth 
continuity from one scene to ai- 
other. A few of the Bible pictures 
are caricatures which are distorting 
and which militate against a sense 
of reverence. Certain statements in 
the narrative, too, are misleading 
and contradictory, for instance 
“He knew that every man’s secret 
thoughts and desires are evil.” 

The narration, on a whole, # 
clear and the different characters 
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can be distinguished by the chang- 
ing of the tone of voice. The harsh 
yoice of God, however, does not 
convey a loving God. 

The review at the end which in- 
cludes a question below each pic- 
ture is a good means of checking on 
comprehension. 
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Appraisal: This filmstrip may be 
useful in the intermediate grades to 
introduce the lesson on “God and 
His Perfections.” It merits a rating 
of “C”. It meets the requirements 
for the CAVE Seal of Approval. 


Sister M. Brerana, for the Buffalo Eval- 
uating Committee 


2. The Most Blessed Trinity 
Description: This sound filmstrip 


in sixty frames presents an expla- 
nation of Catholic doctrine regard- 
ing the Triune God. After a brief 
opening concerned with a serial 
story, the gradual unfolding of this 
mystery by the Son of God is pre- 
sented. Beginning with the baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan, the story 
continues into our Lord’s instruc- 
tion to His Apostles at the Last 
Supper and the completion of His 
teaching after the Resurrection. By 
use of analogy and frequent refer- 
ences to the words of Christ it is 
shown that each Person is God, 
each is distinct and yet God is One. 
The fact that this is a mystery is 
highlighted by allusion to the story 
of St. Augustine meeting the child 
at the seaside. Only in the Beatific 
Vision will the story reach its ful- 
fillment. 

Analysis: This filmstrip does an 
excellent job of teaching a difficult 
subject. Most of the pictures are 
concemed with the events in the 
life of our Lord that have reference 
to the Blessed Trinity. These pic- 
tures are clear, well-described and 
are done in excellent artistry. The 
color is catching without dominat- 
ing the concepts that are being 


taught; and the narrative is interest- 
ing and pointed without too many 
technical theological phrases. 

The committee undertook an ex- 
perimental use of this subject in 
several grades of an elementary 
school, to attempt to find out how 
wide a range it has for teaching 
purposes. The Trinity is generally 
taught in basic form at the very 
lowest level of the grade school and 
repeated specifically only in the pri- 
mary grades. The upper elementary 
area refers and relies on this truth 
in several sections of its religion 
course of study without attempting 
a re-teaching. So the experiment 
was conducted to see how effective 
this filmstrip might be in covering 
the wide range of age and intelli- 
gence. The outcome was most 
gratifying; the early-grade teachers 
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Wherever It Has to Go — 


requires less effort 
to get it there! 


WHEELIT 


Useful for transportation and stationary use of 
Projection equipment, books, typewriters and 
all kinds of school supplies. Balances load 
perfectly on rear wheels. 


Wheelit, the new combination transportation 
and projection table, takes anything heavy 
such as typewriters, adding machines, books 
and projection equipment anywhere . . . quicker 


easier and safer. . 


. upstairs or down, around 


sharp corners, down long corridors, over curbs 


and other changing levels. 


The 49 to 1 Choice of 


California Co-ordinators 

In a recent demonstration of competitive 
makes, audio-visual co-ordinators from 50 
California schools voted overwhelmingly 
for Wheelit (49 to 1) and filled out 
evaluation sheets, stating their reasons. 

They particularly liked its easy steering, 
the large pneumatic-tired rear wheels and 
rubber-tired casters in front, the large 
Formica-top platforms of thick, sound- 
absorbing wood, the lack of vibration, 
and the convenient foot brake for 
stationary positioning during film pro- 
jections. 


WHEELIT—don't carry it! 

WHEELITS have a load capacity up to 
300 pounds, heavy web straps to secure 
loads, spacious platforms conveniently 
located 14 and 41 inches above floor level. 
Your WHEELIT makes heavy lifting and 
fatiguing carries unnecessary. 


Folding Wheelit 
#C 402 
Folds compactly for 
storage in limited 
areas or fits easily 
into auto trunk com- 


partment. Keeps load in perfect balance on stairways or 
curbs, as illustrated above. 


Precision-built . . to last! 
The all-steel construction (except plat- 
forms) and precision workmanship insure 
smooth, efficient operation and many years 
of satisfactory service. There’s nothing to 
gO wrong . . . no maintenance or repair 
service, when you own a WHEELIT. 


See Your Audio-Visual or School Supply Dealer or write us for descriptive literature and prices 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. CE Toledo 6, Ohio 








felt they found much in the film- 
strip suitable to their work and the 
upper grade people were grateful 
for the Scriptural and rational en- 
richment to the mere recitation of 
the facts regarding the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Appraisal: A wholehearted ap- 
proval goes out to this filmstrip. It 
handles the whole subject of the 
Blessed Trinity in an admirable 
way, clarifying the concept of theo- 
logical mysteries and establishing 
the fact of the Blessed Trinity as a 
true mystery. The committee felt 
that the child’s appreciation of the 
Blessed Trinity and its devotion to 
the triune God would be greatly 
advanced by the good use of this 
material. The rating is “A.” The 
CAVE seal of approval is granted. 


Sister MAry VINCENT, C.S.S.F., for the 
Buffalo Evaluating Committee 


3. Creation of the Angels 


Description: This filmstrip con- 
sists of sixty frames in color which 
are divided into seven parts. The 
first four serve as an introduction. 
The thirteen frames following pro- 
vide background for the lesson to 
be taught on the Creation of the 
Angels. The next sixteen frames de- 
pict the work of the angels as God's 
messengers on earth by illustrating 
and narrating specific examples 
from Holy Scripture. Six frames 
show God’s creation of angels and 
His raising their angelic nature to 
a supernatural state for the purpose 
of sharing His happiness. The next 
six illustrate the reward and punish- 
ment of the good and bad angels. 
Nine frames show that each person 
has a Guardian Angel, and that bad 
angels have an influence for evil 
on our lives, but neither good nor 
bad angels can force our free will. 
The last six frames consist of an 
illustrated lesson review containing 
six questions for discussion. 

Analysis: On the whole the film- 
strip narrates well its subject mat- 
ter, making it a valuable teaching 
aid. The method of teaching is from 
the known to the unknown. The 
children are given an appreciation 
of the angels and their purpose on 
earth as messengers of God and 
guardians against evil. They are 
also made more aware of their 
Guardian Angels. The colorful il- 
lustrations are very good and arouse 
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much interest. The conversational 
recording also stimulates and 
deeply impresses the child’s intel- 
lect. The statement that neither the 
good nor bad angels force man’s 
free will is an excellent point taught 
in the filmstrip. The fact that angels 
did not enjoy the Beatific Vision but 
were given a test to earn Heaven 
with the aid of sanctifying grace is 
well illustrated and narrated. 

It is not desirable to illustrate 
God the Father as an old man with 
long white hair and flowing white 
beard, but rather to picture Him 
in symbols. The statement concern- 
ing the good angels being taken “up 
into heaven” is not good, since we 
should teach that heaven is 
wherever God is and not in any 
definite direction. “Into heaven” 
might be better. 
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Appraisal: The task of teaching 
about the Angels is always a diffi- 
cult one. The average teacher needs 
direction as to a balanced emphasis 
in the presentation of the material 
regarding these purely “spiritual 
beings.” We are of the opinion that 
this filmstrip and its commentary 
effect this balance and will be of 
immense value to the experienced 
as well as the inexperienced teacher. 
The rating is B+. The CAVE seal 
of approval is given. 


Sister M. Sacrep Heart, for the Buffalo 
Evaluating Committee 


4. Creation and Fall of Man 


Description: This sound filmstrip 
presents in 59 frames, a detailed 
account of the creation and fall of 
man, plus a six-frame review lesson. 

The first 14 frames depict some 
preliminary concepts preceding the 
creation of man. Then the natural 
and supernatural gifts of man are 
described, culminating in the temp- 
tation and fall. Some attention is 
given to the effects of the fall upon 
us followed by an analogy explain- 
ing why God was justified in His 
actions. Our Lady’s Immaculate 


Conception and the power of her 
intercession are also included. The 
review lesson is practical and 
thought-provoking. 

Analysis: One disadvantage of a 
sound filmstrip is the fact that you 
cannot interrupt the showing. There 
definitely are places in this film- 
strip which require further expla- 
nation or review by the teacher, 
namely, sanctifying grace, the Sac. 
rament of Baptism, and the Im. 
maculate Conception. The view js 
probably meant to offset this but 
then it would prolong the showing 
and destroy the timing given. The 
teacher, therefore, must brief the 
youngsters on the topics she feels 
are necessary before the filmstrip 
is shown. 

The practical applications made 
in the filmstrip are portrayed and 
narrated in a manner which young- 
sters will understand. There are no 
highly imaginative features which 
would confuse rather than teach. 

The analogy of the rich man is 
especially well chosen. It will an- 
swer many questions and _ solve 
problems which are often difficult 
to explain and elucidate. 

Appraisal: Being a sound film- 
strip it not only depicts scenes but 
brings out points of doctrine. Its 
use, therefore, as a part of a presen- 
tation lesson, for which it was de- 
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signed, is excellent. It can be used 
beneficially in grades 3 through § 
Its rating is B+. It merits the CAVE 
seal of approval. 


SisteR Mary Fausta, of the Buffalo 
Evaluating Committee 


5. The Incarnation 


Description: The filmstrip pre 
sents the doctrine of the Incarna 
tion as explained in the Baltimore 
Catechism, Number Two. The first 
side of the record with its accom 
panying frames in color dramatizes 
the need for a redeemer after 
Adam’s sin; and the first of the 
promises given by God. Quickly, 
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the prophecies of Isaiah, Micheas 
and Daniel pointing out how, 
where, and when the Messiah will 
come, are narrated. Then the An- 
nunciation and Birth as recorded 
by St. Luke are presented as the 
climax. The second side of the disc 
moves the story into an explanation 
of the doctrine clothed in these 
events. The meaning of person and 
nature are brought out by use of 
analogy, where, by use of an Al- 
ladin’s lamp, a human person would 
like to take on the nature of a bird 
or fish, while keeping his own na- 
ture. After emphasizing that the 
Incarnation is a supernatural mys- 
tery, the narration uses the device 
of having an angel explain that the 
Babe in the crib is the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, who, 
while retaining His divine nature, 
has now assumed a human nature, 
that is, a body and soul like ours. 

Analysis: This filmstrip gives a 
very effective explanation of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. It is 
theologically sound and accurate. 
The subject matter is philosophi- 
cally in agreement with Catholic 
doctrine. Examples supplement the 
definition of the term “natural” in 
relation to God and to man. The 
narration is adapted psychologically 
to the mental maturity level of the 
seventh and eighth grade student. 
The aim of presenting essential doc- 
trinal truth regarding the distinc- 
tion of natures in Christ is ad- 
mirably realized. 
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The organization is good. The in- 
terest appeal of the pictures through 
light, color, and form stimulate the 
sensitive and rational powers of the 
student. The lesson plan of high- 
lighting the subject matter through 
a presentation of the doctrinal 
points creates an atmosphere of 
interest. The procedure of prepara- 
tion, presentation, follow-up, assign- 
ment, and resolutions are effective 
techniques of instruction. The basic 
and supplementary questions are 
guides toward a better understand- 
ing of the doctrine presented. 


February 1958 


Appraisal: “The Incarnation” is 
given a superior rating. It is doc- 
trinally sound and authentic. There 
is good technical quality in color 
and sound. The filmstrip is suited 
to a low and a high level of audi- 
ence interest. A very important out- 
come of this filmstrip is a clearer 
understanding of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. From this there 
should follow a greater love and a 
fuller living of the Christian life. 
This filmstrip may be used with 
advantage for students of a seventh 
and eighth grade level of maturity. 
The CAVE rating is A minus, or 
excellent. The CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval is accordingly granted to it. 


Rev. Josepu A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
for the Chicago Evaluating Committee 
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The Will to Write 


(Continued from page 411) 


minutes from housework and five 
from cooking, use the fifteen min- 
utes to start an article. When you 
miss a bus or have to wait for serv- 
ice in a restaurant, chew your pen- 
cil instead of your fingernails. 

2. Have an idea handy at all 
times, so that you will be able to 
direct unexpected free minutes to- 
ward a definite goal. Remember 
that if you put your subconscious 
to work on an article, ideas flow as 
soon as you can get the conscious 
mind busy. 

3. Carry a notebook and pencil 
around with you to jot down the 
ideas that pop into your head at odd 
moments. Everyone has periods of 
maximum efficiency even mentally. 
Capitalize on your most productive 
days or hours by recording the 
lights before the fog settles again. 

4. Learn to relate your reading 
and experience to the idea you are 
working on. All of us are constantly 
acquiring new knowledge. Part of 
the assimilating process is to relate 
information to the knowledge we 
already have and to our own life. 
You will find that thinking in a 
certain direction can be highly 
constructive. 

5. Make ideas do double duty. 
If you have to give a speech, why 
not adapt it for magazine publica- 
tion? Or put some of the anecdotes 
into salable form as fillers? If you 
learn a new process with the help 
of an encyclopedia or manual, 
clinch the lesson by writing a “how- 
to” piece for publication. 


6. Attempt only those subjects in 
which you are vitally interested. 
Otherwise your indifference will 
show through. When you feel 
strongly, you write convincingly. 
This also applies to antipathies and 
explains why composition teachers 
so often ask beginners to write of 
their pet peeves. 

7. Get the typewriter habit. Al- 
though longhand will do for those 
subway jottings, there is nothing 
like cold type to show up weak- 
nesses in your writing. Besides, if 
you are at all proficient, the type- 
writer is better able to keep pace 
with your thoughts in those rare 
moments when you are deluged 
with ideas. A little practice will 
help you to judge article lengths 
quickly in terms of the typewritten 
page. 

8. Read your final draft of the 
article aloud. The ear catches many 
repetitions and structural weak- 
nesses more readily than the eye. 

9. Test your first draft in terms 
of a theme sentence. If you cannot 
state the basic theme briefly and 
clearly, chances are your article has 
missed fire. Except for an occasional 
complex discussion, most well-writ- 
ten articles can be skeletonized. 

None of these suggestions will 
turn you into a best seller overnight; 
and all of them together won't help 
if you follow them as you would 
directions for applying corn plas- 
ters. But, employed with judgment, 
determination and creative imagi- 
nation, by one who has the will to 
write, these rules should help you 
to find more and more publishers 
as you find more and more time. 
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Mining the Classics 
(Continued from page 393) 

lus, born in Athens in 535 B.C., was always concerned 

in his tragedies with the ultimate destiny of man. In 

“The Suppliants” he put forth his belief that Zeus could 

bring good out of evil. He even had his audience pray 

to be freed from sins of the flesh in the lines: 


Listen and grant our prayer, 
And, deeply loathing, thrust 
Away from us the young men’s lust. 


Sophocles tried to show in his dramas how good 
could be attained from what seemed evil, and could 
contribute to the general happiness. He saw some- 
thing sublime in the acceptance of the ills of humanity, 
and seemed to feel that everything would be proved 
when man had reached his final destiny. He tells his 
audience: “Therefore, while our eyes wait to see the 
destined final day, we must call no one happy who 
is of mortal race, until he hath crossed life’s border, 
free from pain.” This sublime thought leads us to 
think of the Christian hope for the happiness of heaven 
which awaits all who cross the border free from sin. 


Light to Pagan Revelation 


Saint Luke tells the story of Simeon who waited “for 
the consolation of Israel.” While he held the Divine 
Babe in his arms he was inspired to tell the whole 





B&H Slide Projector 


Die-cast aluminum construction, ex- 
treme compactness, and blower-cooled 
300-watt illumination now are available 
at low cost in Bell & Howell’s new Model 
707 35mm slide projector, priced at 
$39.95. 

Incorporating a manual changer plus 
major features of the company’s recently 
introduced Model 706, the new unit pro- 
vides full-area coverage of Superslides as 
well as 2x2 and Bantam slides. Like the 
706, it has low-silhouette design, made 
possible by using the new “short” projec- 
tion lamp. 

A spring locking clip permits quick in- 


Planetarium 


Audio-Visual News 


terchange of the manual slide changer 
with accessory Semimatic and Electric 
changers when desired. 

A 5-inch f/4 coated lens and smart 
fawn-and-brown wrinkle finish are other 
quality features of the 707. 

The new projector now is available 
from Bell & Howell dealers. 


Color Slide Series 
on Space Satellites 


Exploration with a Space Satellite, a 
timely set of twenty-four 2 by 2 color 
slides with an accompanying script pre- 
pared by American 
Astronomer 








world what the coming of that Child meant: “a light 
to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.” Christ, by His coming, lighted up the 
natural revelation or prophecy of the pagan world, 
Their philosophy could not reach beyond the finite 
world until the Divine Light shone upon it. Even in 
the material world we cannot see the beauty of na- 
ture until the sun shines upon it. So, in the world of 
reason we cannot see God’s eternal truth until the 
Divine Light of Faith has shone on our intellects, 
Saint Thomas in his writings appeals to the light of 
reason because Divine Reason is the ground of faith, 

Simeon, in referring to the Divine Child as the glory 
of the Chosen People, recalled all the years of waiting 
for the fulfillment of God’s promise, and all the Jewish 
prophets and leaders who had looked forward with 
such yearning for the day of salvation. When Christ 
had fulfilled His mission, His followers, going into 
every part of the known world of that time, preached 
His Gospel and made known to every nation Him, who 
was the glory of the people of Israel. 

Thus, in Christianity, was fulfilled the yearning hope 
of the ancient world for Redemption, and the pene- 
trating question of Seneca: “Ubi enim iustum invenies 
quem tot saeculis quaerimus?” really answered. The 
“Desired of Nations” and the “Fulfillment of all 
Prophecy” appeared, when, as Saint John says in his 
Gospel “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. 





The set may be purchased from the 
Slide Library of The American Museum 
of Natural History for $14.40, or rented 
for two days’ use for $1.20 (plus postage), 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Slide Library, The American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

A-V 32 
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“Our Friend the Atom” 
A Disney 16mm Film 


Walt Disney’s newest precedent-setting 
production, Our Friend the Atom, widely 
acclaimed after its original premiere of 
the Disneyland TV program, is now avail 
able in 16mm color. This film which 


50 minutes is said to tell the definitive 


Museum-Hayden 
Thomas D. 








Nicholson, has just been revised and 
brought up-to-the-minute, and is now 
available for purchase or rental from the 
museum’s slide library. 

The series illustrates and explains the 
development of the satellite program, the 
specific design and performance of re- 
search satellites, the kinds of studies 
which satellites can make possible, and 
the use of the Vanguard rocket in satellite 
launching. It concludes with a discussion 
of the possibilities for observing satellites 
in space. 





story of the atom and its potential futumt 
in the service of peace and progress. ~ 

This second film in Disney’s newest 
group of films called the “Science-F 
Series,” was preceded by Man in $ 
the story of the man-made satellite 
man’s first trip to outer space. 

The atom picture—as are all the 
ence-Factuals”—is an authentic 
graphic presentation of an area of sciene 
which is of great interest to the Americal 
public. The Disney cameras trace 
complete history of man’s painstaking 
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CRESTCARD CO. 


America’s largest suppliers of religious Christmas cards, 
religious and secular all-occasion cards. 


Turn spring into Christmas with CREST- 
CARDS. These lovely cards will sell like 
magic in any season. The exquisite loveli- 
ness and slender beauty of these smartly 
designed cards will make this assortment 
the newest and most popular of any all- 
occasion cards. There’s a varied and 
beautiful selection of 21 cards in the Happy 
Wishes Box. And its retail price of only 
$1.00 is irresistible, too! 


Visit our booth at the NCEA convention in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 8-11. 





Contact our new 


Sens cts ge" | CRESTCARD CO. 


PLIES division for | 

the finest quality at 235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
the lowest possible 
— Please send me samples of your 1958 line of All-Occasion cards. 
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The NEW - IDEAL - COMPLETE 
Daily Missal to Pray the Mass. 


a 


Large Type 
Full-Colored Illustrations 
Most Simplified Arrangement 


Priced from 3.75 to $15.00 
WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


Give Them a Chance 





' SPECIAL OFFER! Two-Octave Symphonet 
‘with Music Desk Stand and Five Books of! 
' Music . . . $1.50 ($2.65 value) 

' HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
; 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. E Milwaukee, Wis. 


If Your Child 


Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 


folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, | 


Dept. R-76 Wilmette, Il. 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 416) 


And it is written with the charm 
of the English, which has almost 
convinced us that any first-class 
children’s book must come from the 
British Isles. Even when we have 
a fine writer like Hugh Lofting in 
this country, we find he hails from 
Albion. 

We suspect, however, that the 
English are closer to the origins of 
our race, and therefore more ap- 
preciative of magic. And we hope 
that some writers here will re- 
discover those origins. 

They are vital to make our chil- 
dren intellectually, culturally—yes, 
even spiritually—mature. 

Rosemary and John’s adventures 
in helping Carbonel escape the 
witch’s spell and reclaim his in- 
heritance occurred in London. 

We fervently pray that if cities 
are founded on the planets, young- 
sters will understand that such ad- 
ventures might happen there, too. 

FRANK Morriss 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 424) 


efforts to solve the mysteries of the atom 
from the first guesses of Democritus to 
the latest successes of modern scientists. 
Of major interest is the stress placed on 
the role this new source of energy can 
play in agriculture, medicine, industry, 
and other peacetime pursuits. 

Our Friend the Atom is available un- 
der long term lease thru the 16 mm Divi- 
sion of Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, 
Calif. For convenient viewing it is avail- 
able in two parts, each running approxi- 
mately 25 minutes. A-V 33 


Better Speech 
Four Long-Play Records 


Better Speech is a course on four long- 


play phonograph records accompanied by 
two manuals intended to cover the pringj- 
ples of correct speech and the principles 
of correct usage. 

The course is by Louise Gurren, Ph.D, 
of the speech improvement department, 
New York City Board of Education. The 
publisher is Crown Publishers, Inc., New 
York 16. 

The development of the course is based 
on an analysis of the phonetic structure 
of the language; sounds, duration, stress 
on syllables of words, stress on words in 
groups, weak forms and _ contractions 
phrasing, and intonation. 

Each of the forty complete lessons cop- 
tains practice material consisting of words 
and sentences. The lessons and recorded 
material are designed to be used by the 
student as a supplement to class work in 
speech. A-V 34 
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